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American Can 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


The world couldn't live without 
Canned Foods, could it? 


OESN’T that put an obligation on all of us 
e connected with the canned foods industry, to 
i watch carefully the goodness of our products? 


The packer cannot control the quantity or quality of 
the raw foods delivered to his plant. Nature controls 
both, in spite of him and the growers who supply him. 


Isn’t it allthe more desirable that we give the consumer 
the best grades possible of the crops that do come in? 


Moreover, experience clearly shows that quality 
pays in canned goods. Mrs. Consumer expects and 
demands it. 


ET us bend every effort to make 1924 a better-than-ever 
quality canned foods year. 


Count on us to do our share, in the quality of Canco cans 
and Canco service. 


American Can Company|@ 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
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Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 
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Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 
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Executive Committee, 
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rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 


H. W. Krebs. 
C. John Beeuwkes. 


John May, Herbert Randall, 


Leroy Strasburger. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 


there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced - 


and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. : 
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Caldwell Power Transmission 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Equipment 


ASTING satisfaction is 
sured with Caldwell elevating, 
conveying and power transmission 
equipment. 


This is the inevitable result of a 
constant effort to build quality 
right into Caldwell products. 
Caldwell has upheld the policy of 
“Quality with Prompt Service”. 


Whatever your needs in elevating, 
conveying and power transmitting 
machinery, there is a Caldwell 
product adaptable to your use. 


For prompt information wire or 
write Caldwell, or nearest Link- 
Belt office. Link-Belt Company 
offices are located in all principal 
Cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Chicago: 1700 S. Western Ave. 
New York: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas: 810 Main St. 
Link-Belt Company Offices in Principal Cities 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 
116 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Labeling Tumblers— 


THE WHOLE LINE from INDIVIDUALS 
to QUARTS. 


Another achievement of the NEW 
ERMOLD LABELER. A superior 
machine that gives superior service. 


‘‘Ask the firm who cares’”’ 


Our proposition for the asking. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If you will use the MONITOR String Bean 
Cutter, you will find a vast improvement in 
your cut stock. Its work is clean and even— 
it wastes no beans and it insures all of the 
stock going to the can. 


Why not use it ? 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. Baltimore, Md. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BROWN BOGGS CO.,Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 
Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 
Straight line----Small floor space. 


AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 


Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 


0 0 0 006 3210 DO CD OC OC 


| your requirements. | 
| 
| AYARS MACHINE COMPANY | 
| Salem, New Jersey 
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THE BIG 4 SPEED LINE 


SYRUPER 
No Valves—Mechanically Right. Quick Adjustment of Fill. No Broken Fruit or Slack 
FILLER Fill. Automatic Tray Feed. 
For Spinach, Kraut, Tomatoes, String Beans, Pumpkin, Etc. 200 Cases Per Hour. Two Soe 
Operators. Like Weight in Every Can. THE LONG-LOW EXHAUSTER 


NON-AGITATING*COOKER 


Few Parts, All Mechanism Outside. No Oil Fumes. Clean and Sweet. Aluminum Tank. 
Brass Steam Coil. Bronze Gears and Bushings, Roofs Over Cans—No Dirt Can Enter Cans 


Holding Capacity: 
Standard—10 Shelves, Floor Space 5 x 9 Feet. 
~ Style—G 16 Shelves, Floor Space 6 x 18 Feet. 


Practical Canners and Chemists find that Steam 
is the Quickest, Cleanest and most Econom- 


Style G—16 Shelves Floor Space. 6 x 18 Feet. ical, as well as Sanitary Method of 
1664 Exhausting and Cooking. 


ANDERSON FILLING MACHINE CO. 
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Established 1878 


j 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ .. THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper pyblished exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers tt the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 


‘ 


te 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - . - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


LEASE BE PATIENT—We are sorry to delay 
p those who have waited so patiently for a copy 

of the new book—A Compiete Course In Can- 
ning—but the improvements which have caused this 
delay make the time well spent. In other words, it 
was better to take a little more time and add in all 
the important features, than to rush the book through 
in order to keep to a scheduled date. That you may 
realize the extent of this additional work, we need 
only remind you that the last edition of this book 
consisted of 272 pages. In revising this work much 
was eliminated, some condensed, and in many respects 
the book was whipped into a more business-like shape. 
On this account we early estimated the new book at 
about 250 pages. As a fact this new edition will make 
a few pages short of 400! So you can see a real 
cause for this slight delay. 

The matter is all in type now and the presses are 
at work upon it as hard as they can be driven. Bar- 
ring unforeseen delays, the new copies will be avail- 
able by June 15th, in plenty of time for use on this 
season’s canning. 

We are not unmindful of the importance of hav- 
ing it in time, because of the numerous new conditions 
which have recently occurred in the processing of 
canned foods. We know that hundreds of canners 
feel uneasy and uncertain about the old processes, as 
everyone may well feel, and we are most anxious to 
give them the relief which this new book will afford, 
because it covers its subjects thoroughly and authori- 
tatively. We know full well that a canner can loose 
thousands of dollars, and the good name of his brands, 
by a mistake in process due to lack of knowledge of 
these new conditions, or uncertainty as to proceedure. 
The number of canners today that operate upon the 
old style of the “rule of thumb”—which is but an- 
other way of saying that “we have always done it 
that way,” or “that the goods have always kept when 
we processed them that way”—is very small, indeed, 
for all canners have learned that processing, the 
proper preservation of all canned foods, is today an 
exact science, and cannot be left to guesswork. And 


trouble and expense to have this new edition of A 
Complete Course In Canning the last word in definite, 
reliable instruction. It is brimfull of helpful hints 
and suggestions to save both goods and money, and 
we honestly believe that no canner can read and di- 
gest its contents without immense benefit. So we ask 
your slight indulgence, with the promise that we will 
rush copies to all who want them as quickly as they 
come from the press, and that they will be in time. 


It is far enough advanced for us to say this definitely 
now. 


F BUSINESS INTERFERES WITH POLITICS— 
Cut out the business, seems to be the determina- 
tion of our noble representatives at Washington. 

There has been an indefinable “something” affecting 
business for some time, and the canning industry par- 
ticularly has had just cause to complain about it, for 
this industry ought to be in magnificent shape—and 
would be were it not for that mysterious “something.” 
As one well-known broker points out, at this time 
last year, with a comparatively good supply of spot 
tomatoes on hand—compared with this year’s trifling 
holdings—No. 3 standard tomatoes were selling quite 
impress their representatives at Washington with the 
freely at $1.75 per dozen; now, with only a handful of 
spot tomatoes left, they are going begging at $1.40, 
which we cite merely to emphasize the effect of that 
“something.” Business men generally had tried to 
fact that the country is groaning under too heavy 
taxes—State, National and all kinds. And it actually 
seemed as if those representatives had given ear to 
these complaints. They pretended action looking 
towards a lowering of taxes. And then loomed in the 
offing the Presidential election, and a return to their 
seats via the November elections. And so they went 
out to buy votes by passing the Bonus law, adding a 
cool billion in taxes to the already overburdened tax- 
payer. How are you canners and the rest of us going 
to pay this added amount? For it must be paid, and 
will go on for generations to come, increasing in 
amount like an onrolling snowball. Don’t forget there 


are probably more on the pension list of the Civil War 
today—sixty years after the war ended—than there 
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that is the exact reason we have gone to so much 


were a few years after that war closed. We could 
hardly stagger under the weight of taxes before, and 
now they have been doubled on us. And we miss 
our guess if this vote-buying gang do not still fur- 
ther add to this by passing the Farm Loan Bill with 
its two or three hundred million dollars more. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that we not only have 
too many laws and too many law makers, but as is 
ever the case in quantity, the quality is extremely 
low. It looks like the answer to that indefinable 
“something” might not be so hard to find, if the Amer- 
ican public had gumption enough to find it, and then 
change it. But it hasn’t. 


published the forecast of intended acreage of 

tomatoes, as compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and it showed that whereas the 
tomato growers and canners had planned to set out 
312,000 acres of tomatoes this season, as compared 
with 289,200 acres of tomatoes last year, they were 
able to report only 175,149 acres as arranged for up 
to this time. Of course, the season is young yet, and 
this reported intended acreage can be added to, but 
that it will reach the early intentions no one now be- 
lieves. Kindly and ever far-sighted Dame Nature has 
stepped in to restrain these enthusiasts. And this 
week we publish the same sort of figures covering 
the pea plantings and intentions for 1924, and we find 
again the same results, only worse. The intentions 
of the pea growers and canners, according to this 
report, called for 226,750 acres for 1924, a very con- 
siderable increase over the total acreage of 1923, 
which was but 189,310 acres. But the statisticians 
reporting this were able to find but 143,247 acres of 
peas so far to be counted upon, and again it would 
seem, because the pea-planting season is getting so 
late, that even if planted the crop will be a very doubt- 
ful one, that Dame Nature has put a restraining hand 
upon these growers who would like to test the ability 
of the consumers to the limit. “There is many a slip 
twixt the cup and the lip” is an adage which might 
seem to have been made to fit the canners and their 
growers who aim high, but generally shoot low. It 
looks safe to predict that canners’ crops for 1924 will 
not break the backs of the canners, as most buyers 
were sure would be the case in this eventful year of 
1924. All of which ought to be the best kind of a 
warning to the canner who still wants to sell futures 
at or below costs. 


W rut OF THE HARVEST?—Last week we 


political economists and largest business men 

have advised business to stick to the middle 
of the road this year—upon the crown where it is not 
‘so likely to skid into the ditch; and here at the begin- 
ning of June this looks like very good advice. Take 
it carefully, pack them well and don’t strive for any 
records in quantity production. If you do this, you 
may come through the year smiling and contended. 


T HE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD—Some of our best 


FORMER HEAD OF H. W. CALDW ELL & CO. DIES 
RANK C. Caldwell, a director of the Link-Belt 
Company since the purchase of the H. W. Cald- 

well & Son Co. by the Link-Belt Company in 

1921, was stricken with heart failure the morning of 
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May 15th while on his way to his bank. He died in an 


-ambulance en route to a hospital. 


Mr. Caldwell was born in Indianapolis in 1866, and 
came to Chicago in the early eighties to complete his 
education at Union College of Law. He practiced until 
1892, when he became vice-president of the H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Co. He became president in 1908, and 
continued until the Caldwell Co. was purchased by the 
Link-Belt Company in 1921. 


Since then he has been a director of the Link-Belt 
Company. His long experience in manufacturing, his 
knowledge of law, his ability and his sound judgment 
were held in high esteem by all who knew him. 


Mr. Caldwell was president of the National Metal 
Trades Association in 1911-1912, and served as its 
treasurer from 1912 until 1922. He was a sturdy 
champion of the right of the individual to work with- 
out declaring allegiance to a trade union. He stood 
for the open shop, for industrial freedom, and opposed 
vigorously and courageously the efforts of organized 
labor to encroach on the rights of the individual and 
to exercise its growing powers without accepting full 
responsibility for its acts. 


He was a sterling individualist, for he was con- 
vinced that his country would continue to grow in gen- 
eral prosperity and happiness only through the en- 
couragement of individual initiative and enterprise. A 
capable, worthy citizen was Frank Congleton Caldwell. 
always ready to discharge fully the dutiees that good 
citizenship imposed. 


READ “ALL OVER THE WORLD.” 


Our readers know we have never tired them 
out repeating the good things said about The 
Canning Trade. We know it is the style and all 
that, but to our mind a journal that cannot tell 
its own worth to its readers is in a bad way, and 
“testimonials” will never make it better. 

The only real test of a journal is its paid 
subscribers, and therefore the highest compli- 
ment is an expressed desire to keep paid up, so 
that no issues will be missed. And we continually 
receive such letters, telling us to send bill, or 
“keep it coming and we’ll send check.” 

Here is one from way down in South Africa: 


Western Province Preserving Co., Ltd. 
“SUNLAND” PRODUCTS. 
Orchard Rail, Hex River Valley, 
South Africa, 23rd April, 1924. 
Dear Sirs: 
We shall be glad to hear whether 
there is any amount standing to our 
debit in your books, and if so kindly ad- 


vise us the amount, and we shall imme- 
diately send you a money order. 


Yours faithfully, 
For Western Province Pres. Co., Ltd. 
A. S. CALDER, 
Secretary. 


\ 
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Do You Know 


— that PROTEXU CANNERS 
APRONS will save you money because 
they are low in price, unusually dur- 
able, and afford greater protection 
for your employee ? 


Scientifically constructed of fine, strong 
fabric, amply coated with tough, elastic, 
wear-proof rubber, Protexu Aprons 
are especially designed for all canning oper- 
ations, Hundreds of canners use them ex- 
clusively, finding them most economical. 


Moreover, Protexu aprons are soft, 
flexible, lightweight and extremely 
comfortable to wear. Made in any 


COLORS: Black or White 
30” x 38” — $12.00 dozen __ standard or special size, with or without 


38” x 44” — $15.00 dozen bib. 


Send trial order TODAY — and learn how much apron service you 
can buy for your money. Maximum protection at minimum ex- 
pense guaranteed. In ordering, please mention style and size desired. 
Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


BEAR BRAND APRONS, another popular style (grey), large 
in size, and weighing only 16 ounces, cost $15.50 dozen. 


William M. Gross. 


Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Carver Bui'ding Se8 Sharon, Penna. 


Use H & D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and delivers them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 


for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


White today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 


Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 


REDUCE 
COOKING HAZARDS 


A-B Continuous Agitating Cook- 
ers are entirely automatic—time 
of cook governed with absolute 
accuracy—each can rolled even- 
ly and continuously producing 
quick, uniform heat penetration, 
guaranteeing unfailing perfect 
sterilization. 


Outputin quality has never been 
surpassed—in quantity exceeds 
all other systems or devices for 
the space occupied, fuel, power 
and labor consumed. 


Write for particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


BALTIMORE, CHICAGO 
S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 844 Rush St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
A. C. Caldwell 


20-22 Fremont St. 
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Soil Treatment and Crop Rotation For 
Sweet Corn 


By Dr. A. L. Whiting, 


University of Wisconsin. 


HE production of the best quality of canned sweet 
| corn is first of all a field problem. Unless the 
best quality exists in the field it will never ap- 
pear in the can. 
There are a few factors which largely determine 
the quality in the field. The selection and breeding of 
desirable strains of seed from various standpoints con- 
stitutes one factor; the temperature conditions anoth- 
er; the moisture conditions another; yet all these are 
dependent upon still another or the fertility of the soil. 
A proper combination of all these factors constitutes 
the conditions for quality production in any crop. 
Soil fertility is an unavoidable factor for quality 
production because the crop is made from elements in 
the soil which are combined with the sunshine. Seed 
of excellent pedigree avails nothing, if the soil upon 
which it is seeded lacks one of the essential elements 
for crop production. 


In increasing crop yields and crop quality, man is 
limited in his efforts to the controllable factors of pro- 
duction. Little can he influence the temperature or 
the rainfall for sweet corn. Thus it becomes apparent 
that the canner and the grower should concentrate 
their efforts on the fertility of the soil and its related 
problem of crop rotation, while the problem of seed se- 
lection is one largely for experts. 

The canner should know the principles of soil fer- 
tility and assist his growers in their application. It is 
to your credit and advantage that the soil be enriched 
or maintained in a state of high fertility. In this paper 
a practical procedure for attacking your soil problems 
will be outlined. 

The first fact to determine regarding the soils of 
any region for all crops is whether they are sour or 
sweet. Simple, rapid and accurate methods are avail- 
able for use by anyone for this purpose. 

If the soil of a given field is sour or deficient in 
limestone it will not produce the best quality of sweet 
corn as a regular performance. You then face the 
first step in soil treatment and it is better both from a 
moral and financial standpoint to encourage the grower 
to add limestone or lime to the soil than to seek from his 
available land the sweet soil on which to grow the sweet 
corn. While the latter course is to your financial gain 
and while it is true the future of the industry depends 
upon producing sweet corn of high quality, one should 
not lose sight of the opportunity to aid the grower to 
apply limestone or lime and to apply it in your own 
farming to sour soils. 


Limestone influences the sweet corn crop in many 
ways, but there are three which stand out prominently 
in your relation to soil problems. 


1. It neutralizes the acid and renders in- 
active the toxic aluminum, iron and manga- 
nese of the soil. Aluminum and iron are es- 
pecially toxic to sweet corn and are considered 
predisposing causes of root-rot. Limestone 
precipitates them and consequently stronger 
and better sweet corn results. 


2. Limestone increases the production of 
available nitrogen for the growing crop. 

3. Limestone makes possible the intro- 
duction of legumes into the rotation, which 
is a necessary step for the best crop produc- 
tion. The value of applying limestone to soils 
is accepted by scientists and farmers and 
needs no defense. It is a paying investment. 


The quality of sweet corn and also the yield is de- 
pendent in a large measure upon one element of plant 
food which unfortunately is deficient in many soils and 
which is too expensive to purchase, is lost in the largest 
amount in the drainage water from soils, and is re- 
moved in the largest amount by the crop. This ele- 
ment is nitrogen, of which the air contains an inex- 
haustible supply. Itis available for your use by proper 
methods of farming. 

Sweet corn for quality canning is taken before 
natural maturity has progressed to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Nitrogen plays the largest part in hastening the 
growth of the corn plant and in delaying its maturity. 
It is the nature of this element to function in this man- 
ner. Back of this function of nitrogen it is necessary 
to have a supply of the element during the critical feed- 
ing periods. 

Thus your next serious attention after the correc- 
tion of sour soils conditions should be directed toward 
establishing a system that will supply ample nitrogen 


for sweet corn, which is a relatively heavy feeler on 
that element. 


This second step in quality production is most 
economically accomplished by introducing legumes into 
a rotation of crops. The object of this step is to ob- 
tain nitrogen and organic matter first for the soil in 
which it is prepared for use by the sweet corn. 


By seeding inoculated legumes such as sweet clov- 
er, common clovers, alfalfa, peas, veitch, soybeans and 
others, nitrogen is taken from the air and is added to 
the soil if the manure or better the crop itself is re- 
turned to the soil at no cost in many cases, as these 
crops are worth growing for feed, seed and soil enrich- 
ment. 


These crops are rich in nitrogen and decompose 
rapidly enough for the succeeding sweet corn crop. 
Sweet clover is a hardy crop, consequently the 
chances of obtaining a successful stand are much great- 
er than with other small seed legumes. It possesses 
several characteristics that give it superiority over 
other legumes for soil enrichment. 
Some of these important characteristics are: 
1. Adaptability to various soil types, and 
climates. 
2. Hardiness to drouth and resistance to 
insects, weed and diseases. 
3. The production of a large tonnage per 
— at a time when it can be most profitably 
used. 


4. Rapid decomposition in the green con- 
dition. 
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Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter a 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


N .379 


1] 


TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


Se No finer cans beneath the sun, 

tions Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Petes "Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
ee Fits us well to serve you now. - 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - a. MARYLAND 
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5. Its deep rooting habit permitting it to 
form more than the surface soil. It opens up 

the sub-soil, allowing air to enter and water 

to pass through. 

6. It feeds on soil minerals more effec- 
tively than many other crops. 

These characteristics when combined in one crop 
make it almost ideal for supplying nitrogen to sweet 
corn. 

Briefly, the procedure is to seed 10-15 pounds of 
well inoculated sweet clover seed (bienniai white sweet 
clover), per acre in small grains or in peas, which are 
the best nurse crop yet found, and plow it under the 
following spring for the sweet corn. 

A most excellent crop rotation consists of seeding 
sweet clover in peas and following with sweet corn. 
The sweet clover may be seeded with oats, wheat, rye, 
barley or even in sweet corn at the last cultivation. 
In all such cases it should be allowed to grow the re- 
mainder of that season and plowed under in the follow- 
ing spring when in a green condition just prior to corn 
planting. 

Do not fall plow it unless absolutely necessary, as 
it will grow up in the spring from the old roots and 
replowing will be almost unavoidable. Sweet clover 
should be plowed in the spring in the green condition 
about seven to fourteen days ahead of corn planting. 
As canners you should have a brief understanding of 
why this crop is so important in the matter of quality 
of sweet corn. 

Sweet corn requires a large amount of available 
nitrogen in a relatively short time, although not as 
much as field corn at maturity. The soil must supply 
available nitrogen when the crop needs it, if a proper 
rate of crop growth is to be obtained and a delayed 
maturity. 

The nitrogen in the plowed under sweet clover 
came in part from the free nitrogen of the air. It is 
in the form of various organic nitrogen compounds in- 
cluding protein. As such it is not food for corn, but 
must be decomposed by proper soil bacteria. 

The organic nitrogen is first broken down to am- 
monia by many soil bacteria and molds. It is not yet 
in a form to be the best food for corn and the ammonia 
must be oxidized by special soil bacteria to nitrite and 
still further to nitrate which is the desired form of 
nitrogen for most farm crops with the possible excep- 
tion of legumes. 

In this form it accumulates in the soil and is ready 
when the sweet corn needs it. Organic nitrogen serves 
as a reservoir from which nitrate may be produced over 
many months. This is a great advantage over apply- 
ing soluble nitrogen: which may be readily lost soon 
after application by removal to deeper layers. It may 
also be lost from sweet clover, but more is always be- 
ing produced which insures a ready supply during the 
growing season. 

Figures obtained in studies conducted by the 
writer show that it is reasonable to expect from 150 to 
250 pounds of nitrogen in one good crop of sweet clo- 
ver at the proper stage for plowing under for corn. 
Comparing this with the nitrogen in one ton of sweet 
corn plants or 34 pounds, it is seen that one crop of 
sweet clover would carry enough nitrogen to produce 
five tons of sweet corn plants. 

The following comparative composition figures 


serve to emphasize the value of sweet clover for feed- 
ing sweet corn: 
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Sweet Clover Composition Compared with Fertility 
Removed in Sweet Corn Ears. 


Sweet Clover Sweet Corn Crop 
Crop of 5 Tons of Ears 
Plant Food 5,700 Lbs. Ready Only Removed 
Element to Plow Under from Soil 
219.4 37.7 
13.0 6.0 
26.5 1.39 
53.8 20.7 
54.8 1.42 
Magnesium ......... 24.5 3.69 


The figures show that sweet clover is ample for 
feeding sweet corn if most of it becomes available dur- 
ing the growth of the sweet corn, which experiments 
have shown to be the case. 


Further it is evident that the nitrogen removed 
from the land in five tons of sweet corn ears taken for 
canning is all derived originally from the air by the 
sweet clover. This would only require that 17 per cent 
be taken from the air by the sweet clover, which, how- 
ever, is a very low figure compared with what is com- 
monly assumed to be taken from the air by legumes on 
ordinary soils. 

Studies of field soils showed that the nitrate con- 
tent doubled in the four to five weeks after plowing 
under the sweet clover. This accumulation of nitrate 
coincided with the period in which corn takes up its 
plant food. 

The corn plant takes up most of its food in about 
two to three weeks. This period usually corresponds 
to the increase in volume and height that is so notice- 
able from the time the corn is laid by and during the 
next three weeks. In one case 40 pounds was removed 
from the surface soil in seven days by field corn. On 
Illinois soils where sweet clover has been three times in 
twelve years the nitrate present even after a big corn 
crop has been provided for has frequently ranged from 
30 to 180 pounds per acre in the surface only. Even 
on what was considered very poor soil before improve- 
ment began sweet clover has given an excess of nitrate 
for the corn crop. 

The physical improvement in the soil is sometimes 
as great as the chemical improvement when sweet clov- 
er is plowed under; especially is this true on sandy 
and heavy clay soil. 

Sweet corn requires more of the element potassium 
than of the other mineral elements. The reason for 
this may be found in function assigned to potassium in 
carbohydrate or starch and sugar formation. 

Sweet clover is a potassium-gathering crop under 
normal conditions. It obtains this element from some 
three to four feet of soil. Applications of potassium 
helps the sweet clover on light soils, sandy and peat 
soils, but on many soils it does not pay its cost. 

By referring to the composition of sweet clover it 
is seen that contains ample potassium for sweet corn. 
It is known that practically all this potassium is water 
soluble and very quickly available to the succeeding 
crop. 

The whole problem of proper crop feeding is on the 
road to solution when a sufficient amount of the min- 
eral elements and nitrogen is contained in easily de- 
composable green manures. It embodies the utiliza- 


tion of the ability of a cheap efficient converter of plant 
food. Thus far no crop has been found to be the equal 
of sweet clover for soil improvement. 


| 
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Service Counts 


the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 
ing. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, - - Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 


The Kiefer Catsup Filler 


The new Kiefer Catsup Filler, having conclusively proven 
its worth last season, presents advantages which no catsup 
bottler can afford to overlook. 


It fills without slop or waste and 
will not deposit catsup in broken 
bottles. 


There is no perceptible loss in 
temperature when filling. 


Metal contact is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


Nothing to take apart when clean- 
ing at the end of the day’s run. 


We are willing to prove these 
things to you your plant. 
Many manufacturers have already 
placed their order for this season. 


Get your order in before it is too late. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
| 
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Phosphorus should be applied after the system is 
established in order to correct any serious deficiencies, 
but its use must be guarded because of its part in rapid 
maturity. If the nitrogen is kept at a high level this 
danger will be overcome. 

Encourage crop rotation for sweet corn growing. 
Diseases and insects can be avoided to some extent by 
introducing into the rotation legume crops especially 
sweet clover and soybeans. Ifa season can be devoted 
to a soil enriching crop either sweet clover or soybeans 
may be used. 


For the canner who grows his corn on leased or 
owned land part of the land must be given over either 
to a grain crop in which to seed clover or to soybeans 
in order to keep up the fertility and to have other crops 
than corn continuously on the land. Where the corn is 
contracted it is easier to take advantage of the farm- 
er’s rotation but more difficult to see that a real soil 
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enrichment program is carried out. No matter what 


_ conditions you may be operating under, you cannot af- 


— to neglect the fundamental principles outlined 
ere. 

To summarize: 

1. Test the soil for acidity. 

2. Apply timestone or lime or encourage their 
use by growers for the acid soils. 

3. Use inoculated legumes as green ma- 
nures, especially sweet clover. 

4. Apply phosphorus and potassium after 

the system is under way and then only where 

they are needed. 

5. Encourage crop rotation. 

By applying the above information to your field 
production problems a great deal will be accomplished 
for quality and efficient sweet corn production for can- 
ning and the soil will be enriched in deficient elements. 


Tomato Thoughts 


By E. O. Grosvenor, Chairman N. C. A. Tomato Section 


HILE our brothers in the food packing world 
have preceded us in the march toward excel- 
lence of output, there is still time for the re- 

pentent tomato sinner to get in step with the move- 
ment. The leadership of tomatoes in the vege- 
table world of cans is today threatened by the tasty 
corn and the succulent pea. 


Embraced in the various causes for this decline 
will be found the fact that fresh tomatoes are more 
and more plentiful on our green goods market during 
all seasons of the year. Short, indeed, are the days 
of fresh corn on the ear and green peas in the pod. 
But this significant statement does not tell the whole 
story. 


Poorly packed goods, in disreputable cases, cheap 
labels, and a declining quality also contribute. Lack 
of consistent co-operation for the good of the industry 
is a factor. Several local canners’ organizations, dom- 
inated by tomato interests, refuse to meet on a common 
ground, but seem to pursue a selfish course. We are 
reluctant to take earnest notice of the spirit shown by 
the corn, kraut and hominy canner, the preserver, 
pickle and pea packer. 

Where shall we start in noting the essentials for 
our success ? 


Seed. 

Let us follow nature and first consider seed. Who 
is there so short sighted as to challenge the statement 
that it is most important to provide the best possible 
seed? Seed of sound ancestry ; seed that has been care- 
fully gathered; seed that has been painstakingly treat- 
ed; seed that has been intelligently stored against the 
day of its use; seed that shows a uniform and high 
percentage of germination. It is only within very re- 
cent times that the tomato packing industry has ap- 
preciated the necessity for better seed and taken vigor- 
ous means to provide a superior article. In this most 
important factor, seed, both the corn and pea packers 
have acted for their own advantage and preservation 
quite in advance of the tomato packer. 


Time was when tomato seed was simply a product 
resembling the mule in being without pride of ancestry, 


and equally without pride as to what its posterity might 
be. The usual tomato seed used was bought in the 
open market, ordinarily from seed houses and without 
pedigree or guaranty. Today, much greater stress is 
laid upon the essentials expected in a tomato seed 
and a packer’s requirements are safeguarded as much 
as possible discrimination in purchases. Recognizing 
the wisdom of seed selection, a few tomato packers 
have for years raised their own seed, giving due regard 
to such strain development as would produce a tomato 
suited to their climatic and manufacturing conditions. 
The average packer has trailed far in the rear, mostly 
content to make his seed purchases when spring prom- 
ised a need for seed, and fortifying his order with no 
stronger condition than that he wanted “good seed.” 
He generally got it, either “good” or “good for noth- 
ing,” according to the business morals of the seedsman. 

The-e are high class seed houses, and ever will be, 
those whose mere acceptance of an order is a guaranty 
of the quality of the seed furnished. Unfortunately, 
there are scalawag seedsmen as well as scalawag pack- 
ers, and their own guarantee is, in effect “mine run” 
tomatoes from their “mine run” seed. The practice of 
such as these is to arrange with some tomato pulping 
factory to obtain the entire cyclone refuse of the plant, 
paying a stipulated sum, based upon the tonnage of to- 
matoes received. The seed thus obtained, hide, whisk- 
ers and all, is sold under various conditions, but always 
remains true to its vile parentage. Need we say that 
a tomato crop, predicated upon such seed, has small 
chance of proving satisfactory? Our maxim should be 
“Buy seed where honor enters in.” 


Let us not forget that the per acre yield of toma- 
toes will have a direct relation to the quality of the seed 
used, and that’s that. In more recent years, our State 
Experiment Stations have undertaken to contribute a 
share of their endeavors toward providing parent to- 
mato seed of strong characteristics. In Indiana, the 
State Canners Association has undertaken the raising 
of a considerable quantity of seed from this parent 
stock. This undertaking is now in its fifth year and 
is going strong. The seed is sold wherever demanded, 
and the supply is always exhausted far in advance of 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


The use of AMS Closing 
Machines and AMSCAN 
Certified Sealing Fluid — 
The Golden Band— is the 
best Tight Seam Insur- 
ance. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 


Corn, Pea Tomato Canning Machinery 


“Buy from the house of Service’’ 


CORN COOKER FILLERS No. 7 CORN SILKER STEAM RETORTS 


Write for New Catalogue. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, President- Treasurer HARRY R. STANSBURY, Vice-President 


| A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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seed time. Careful comparative tests covering these 
years show a substantial increase in yields. In these 
years of discouragement for the farmer, we cannot but 
heartily endorse anything which will increase his yields 
and profits. For ourselves, we remember that the 
larger the yield per acre the better the quality of the 
fruit will be. 


Plants. 


Next to the best possible seed, or even more im- 
portant, if indeed such a thing can be, comes the kind 
of tomato plants available. Through all the changes of 
the years has come the everlasting argument of what is 
the best method of tomato plant raising. In places the 
packer raises and furnishes the required plants to the 
growers, either free or for cost; in others the farmer 
raises his own plants; in still others plants are raised 
in southern climes and brought north at planting time; 
the latest is the movement in limited eastern countries 
to provide plants by the community raising system. 
The pioneer work of Mr. Radebaugh in this is worthy 
of study and emulation. While a successful working 
of this system seems to demand very consistent co- 
operation, the marked appreciation reported from the 
territory where tried must command recognition. | We 
may well expect better plants and a better plant raising 
enthusiasm. 

Within late times there have been many plants 
raised in southern states for use in the northerly toma- 
ta zones. Generally speaking, there has geen much sat- 
isfaction expressed with such plants. However, some 
growers have not given the subject sufficient super- 
vision and disease has been found in the young plants. 
Other growers, with attention to soil, seed and growing, 
have largely escaped disease. Formerly the plant in- 
dustry bureaus of these southern states have not pre- 
tendei to render assistance, ignoring the potential ad- 
vantages to their several commonwealths. Let us re- 
joice that today there appears a decided interest on 
the part of at least one southern experiment station. 
The credit belongs to a prominent gentleman of the 
middle west, for some years a large grower of southern 
plants for the northern market. He has provided the 
incentive which has aroused the necessary energy. We 
may feel confident that shortly southern grown plants 
will come to our factories tested and certified free from 
disease by the agricultural officials. That is a result 
well worth while. If southern grown plants are prop- 
erly grown, tested and certified, packers will have con- 
fidence, and all of us realize that it is important to have 
sturdy plants as early as possible. 


Raw Stocks. 


The spirit of restlessness begotten of the serious 
depression in farm products and values demands some 
notice from all canners of vegetables. 

The desire for organization, with co-operative 
marketing its objective, is clearly and widely in evi- 
dence among our farmer friends. In many localities 
this has already resulted in packers contracting their 
entire acreage through the growers’ organization. The 
pian has worked fairly in some sections, though poorly 
in others. The plan presented provides for a county 
or district organization, under a central, possibly state, 
organization. All contracts are made by the organiza- 
tion with the packer, payments go direct to the central 
office, and from there are later distributed to the grow- 
ers. The organization proposes to inspect crop deliv- 
erles and exercise careful supervision of all details, If 
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some of the present inconsistencies and idiosyncracies 
can be eliminated, the plan may meet with a measure 
of success. Several bad features, aimed it seems to 
protect the organization, operate against both the 
grower and the packer. Among them may be men- 
tioned the contract running for five years. Should 
the organization cease to function or die—we can all 
remember what sad failures farmers’ organizations 
have sometimes been—there is no way of liberating 
the farmer from the exactions of the contract. We 
shall probably hear more of such attempts at organiza- 
tion before we hear less. 


The most certain path to better tomato production 
lies probably in obtaining larger yields per acre. To 
this end we can look more hopefully than for- 
merly to our agricultural experts, found in our 
National Department of Agriculture and in our 
State Experiment Stations. To the packers we 
say, “Support your Experiment Station, for there much 
of our future lies.” The Experiment Stations will 
welcome you and your assistance, and will devote a 
fair share of their resources to your tomato problems. 
But, and it is a big but, too, the burden and duty lies, 
and always will lie, upon the shoulders of the individual 
packer. He soon will see his own selfish interest, and 
cannot escape, try as he may, the strong position now 
occupied by the farmer population. Tomatoes must 
be packed economically or the consumer will initiate 
another strike. Possibly growers are entitled to bet- 
ter returns, but this can more logically be obtained by 
disease prevention, more husbandlike cultivation, bet- 
ter plants, better seed and beter farming methods. It 
has been demonstrated that a much heavier yield is ob- 
tainable than is now the case. Given double the pre- 
vailing yield—it is entirely possible—our growers will 
be happy with prices they now repudiate. The road 
to better things is well marked, with plenty of parking 
space at the other end. 


‘Co-operation. 


Co-operation is of so many kinds it doubly merits 
attention. First, remember the National Canners As- 
sociation. It is the big instrument in our well being 
and uplifting. To be a non-member speaks volumes of 
your reluctance to recognize the most powerful influ- 
ence for good in the entire industry. Well officered, 
energetically as well as capably managed, it stands to- 
day for a fixed and comprehensive program which 
spells better things. Do you have problems? The N. 
C. A. laboratory can guide and help you. It contains 
the foremost equipment, coupled with the best canning 
brains in the world today. Its administration is di- 
rected to seeing that canned foods get a fair show. 
That means your “canned foods”, Mr. Non-member. 
Will your pillow bring you easy rest while you remain 
on the outside of this thoroughly representative and 
aggressive organization? 

Then there’s your state canners organization. It 
too merits your membership. The Western Canners 
Association appeals strongly for your support. Those 
who give their time and effort to it are the leaders of 
that great canning section of the middle west. 

Another kind of co-operation is found in the pres- 
ent day tendency for individual lines to merge in a 
movement to build up production and distribution 
through the employment of a competent manager. This 
manager finds much to do in advising members upon all 
questions, His special mission is to do away with con- 
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ARTISTIC 


The KYLER Boxer 


We’re Ready to be Judged by What 
Users Say about KYLER Boxers. 


See the KYLER Boxer in operation - we sell them by 
the way they perform in factories like yours. Ask any 
KYLER Boxer owner anywhere; ask his superintend- 
ent, his operator. 


Ask any man in a position to know about KYLER Box- 
ers performance. What these users tell you, we will 
abide by. A pretty fair barometer by which to choose 
your next Boxer. May we send you more details ? 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 


—- 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. Ifwe had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 


Od 


SIMPSON & DOELLER Co. 
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ditions within the industry which hamper progress, 
and to standardize the entire packing operation. This 
movement is only in its infancy, but promises a healthy 
existence. 

One branch of co-operation is directed toward pro- 
moting the sale of individual lines. First put your 
product right, then tell the public about it, and then 
tell them again. The thorough popularizing of a prod- 
uct by the efforts of a well cemented industry calls for 
the finest brand of co-operation in captivity. The self- 
ish packer may remain out of the field and permit his 
more enlightened brother to carry the entire load. 

We note the far cry for co-operation to protect us 
against unfair competition in its many forms. Then 
there is, at least in the tomato industry, the co-opera- 
tion of those in one zone, pointed against those of an- 
other zone. The packers of Zone A, for instance, or- 
ganize and launch a campaign to brand their own to- 
matoes with the name of the state where produced, in 
the meantime extensively advertising excellence over 
all other tomatoes. Presto; comes a short crop in Zone 
A. Promptly the packer hastens to the territory of 
the despised and inferior tomato and purchases his re- 
quirements, and distributes the same under his own 
advertised labels. A violation of the food law, did you 
say? Yes, and worse. It is merited and ultimate 
suicide. Co-operation aimed at increased popular 
consumption is a splendid idea. The love apple de- 
serves it, for it has been neglected these many years. 
But, such an organization must be wide in its scope and 
bound together for a period of years or it must fail. 
Excellence of the product must be its foundation stone, 
and excellence begins with good seed and ends with an 
attractive retail package, in a respectable box. At 
every turn we must think in terms of the best obtain- 
able if we hope to endure in the public mind. Given 
an excellent product, the consumer will pay an equi- 
table, dividend-paying price. 


Tomato Pulp. 


The manufacture of tomato pulp has grown to 
large proportions within the last few years, and prom- 
ises to hold its own. Pulp and its related products, 
catsup, paste and puree, already consume a healthy 
proportion of the tomato crop. Due to their nature, 
these products are subject to certain weaknesses, a cer- 
tain breaking down resulting from decomposition of 
various kinds. The pure food authorities have under- 
taken to control the manufacture and sale of these 
articles, in order to assure their being foods of the 
highest excellence. The Bureau of Chemistry at Wash- 
ington, charged with the enforcement of the National 
Food Law, has promulgated a microscopic standard, 
under which pulps and related products are required 
not to contain over certain numbers of yeasts, spores, 
bacteria and molds. The microscopic examination pro- 
ceeds under a method adapted to tomato products by 
Dr. B. J. Howard, chief microscopist of the Bureau. 
This method has been in vogue about fifteen years, and 
under it food officials, with varying degres of zeal, 
have punished the transgressor. Considerable opposi- 
tion was at first manifested, but this has largely worn 
away, until it is well recognized that the Howard meth- 
od is a reliable and competent one for the control of 
tomato products. There have been investigations of 
the method and its application, but these have, in the 
main, only served to confirm the method. Our refer- 
ence to the Howard method in no sense contemplates a 
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scientific review or criticism. The method has some 


‘practical applications which we may all absorb. How- 


ever, as a scientific method it is not held out to be an 
absolute one, but rather a comparative one. 


First and foremost, a microscopic examination of 
pulp or related products under the Howard method will 
truthfully and accurately tell us the condition of the to- 
matoes allowed to go into the pulper after sorting. 
Plenty of proof of this is at hand, indicating that when 
counts were running high an inspection of the raw 
stock showed unsound fruit getting by. You may be 
operating a number of factories and employing only 
one microscopist, yet his examination of samples from 
a day’s run of pulp at the different points will tell you 
absolutely what each factory has been doing. Your 


daily reports from the laboratory tell you the story of 
each plant. 


Again, purchasers of pulp and related products 
sorely need some means of determining the soundness 
of the article they are buying, both sample and deliv- 
eries. There is no chemical method known at present. 
The microscope is the only means available. Right 
here let us emphasize the necessity of having a capable 
microscopist. Much misunderstanding has arisen 
through incompetent men. Since working with a 
microscope is a trying occupation, judgment must be 
exercised in the number of samples examined. 


‘ Hoist the danger signal for the packer who is sat- 
isfied to equip and operate his plant well enough to 
get by with his mold count in good years, but to fail 
utterly when there comes along a bad year. He will 
hump himself to Washington and demand that because 
of bad weather a greater tolerance of mold count should 
be permitted his product. To do this would be unfair 
to the packer who, in another zone, has not had this bad 
year, or the packer who, by greater diligence, has made 
a satisfactory article. When weather conditions be- 
come too bad, the logical course is to recognize it, cease 
operating and call it one of the hazards of this frequent- 
ly hazardous business. 

The Howard method, because of being the only 
known reliable rule for testing pulp and related prod- 
ucts promises to endure. Abundant recognition of this 
exists. A very large proportion of pulp makers are 
today guiding their operations with the microscope. 

The executive committee of the Indiana Canners 
Association recently voted unanimous endorsement of 
the Howard method. It is doing a great work in rais- 
ing the standard of pulp, puree, catsup and paste. 

Let us repeat a few chosen essentials for low count 
pulp making: 

First—Never crowd a sorting belt with more to- 
matoes than its dimensions are designed to carry. 

Second—Allow 21% to 3 feet for each sorter, and 
use five sorters for handling three tons of tomatoes. 

Third—Give the tomatoes a rinsing spray after 
passing the sorters, to avoid contamination of the good 
fruit in sorting out the poor. 

Fourth—Provide facilities as nearly as possible 
for handling all receipts promptly. This will improve 
the farmer’s temper as well as the mold count. 

Fifth—Use selected help for sorting—not those 
who are useless elsewhere on the job. Do not mistake 
activity for usefulness. Put a supervisor over them. 
Sixth—Arrange proper light for the sorting oper- 
ation. If artificial light is employed, apply that light 


to the best advantage. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of low count pulp. 
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Just as We Predicted - - It Made a Big Hit. 


A greater number of Canners placed orders for INVINCIBLE CORN 
HUSKERS at the Buffalo Convention than any Convention at which 
we ever exhibited, — and more are ordering daily. 


THE 1924 MODEL INVINCIBLE HUSKER IS LIKED 
FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


The demand is going to be big, but we are prepared for it. 


Corn worms cannot possibly affect the proper functioning of INVIN- 
CIBLE Corrugated STEEL ROLLS, whereas, Rubber Rolls become 
greasy and they cannot be sterilized with hot steam. 


Steel Rolls are sanitary. That alone is a sufficient reason for you to 
use INVINCIBLE HUSKERS, the only all steel roll Husker. 


One price to everybody $375.00 F. O. B. our works. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company. 


Silver Creek, New York. 
Inc. 
Beginning May 15th, we are prepared to 
; Houston nite Texas. supply you with Open Field Grown Tomato 
F Wire us your offerings. | Plants. Varieties - New Stone — Greater 
Baltimore and John Baer. Prices — In lots 


' less than 25 m. $1.50 M., lots over 25 M. 
and under 100 M. $1.25 M.-In lots over 
50 Years ot Service to Canners. 100 M. write for prices or come and see 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. our fields. All f.0.b. Marshfield, Mo. 


( Thos. L. North ) Plants packed in moss and shipped in light 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. wood boxes. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CASE CANNING CO. Marshfield, Mo. 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-uniT $115 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
510 Consolidated Building, Los Angeles’ 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one"operator 
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SHIPPERS AND RAILWAYS EXPECT BUSINESS 
TO HOLD TO THE MIDDLE COURSE. 


USINESS, in the Eastern Atlantic States at 
least, will hold definitely to the middle course 
for the next two or three months. This is the 

general conclusion reached by twenty-five commodity 
committees of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board, who made detailed reports of their specific in- 
dustries at the last meeting of the Board, held early 
in May at the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

As a voluntary organization of railway shippers, 
formed for the purpose of adjusting transportation 
disputes informally, by direct conferences with rail- 
way officials, the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board is in a unique position to make a close check-up 
of industry. Five hundred of the largest shippers and 
railway officials of the country attended the last meet- 
ing of the Board, whose jurisdiction covers New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
part of Virginia. 

One of the Board’s major purposes is to predict 
freight car requirements for a period of sixty or ninety 
days, so that the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association may allocate cars more in- 
telligently, and thus avoid all danger of congestion 
and delays. This is accomplished through commodity 
committees composed of definable representatives of 
all the industries. They make an actual survey, by di- 
rect questionnaires to individual concerns of conditions 
in their industry, as well as advance business on hand. 

The composite picture which these facts provide 
indicates that business men are exercising caution to 
avoid over-expansion, both of production and distri- 
bution. Manufacturers, it was brought out, are mak- 
ing efforts to reduce output to correspond more nearly 
with consumption. This is considered a healthy ten- 
dency, for obviously business men are reducing to a 
minimum any chances of a sudden deflation, and at 
the same time they are keeping prepared for greater 
activity. 

The following industries submitted reports cover- 
ing present conditions, and forecasts for the next two 
to three months: Iron and steel, textiles, automobiles, 
automotive parts, coal, coke and ore, coffee, confection- 
ery, cordage, electrical machinery, fertilizer, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, glass container, grain, cement, 
gypsum, lime and plaster, lumber, milk and milk prod- 
ucts, petroleum, rubber, clay products, salt, slate and 
sugar. Some of the more specific facts brought out 
follow: 

Iron and steel shipments for the next sixty to 
ninty days are estimated at practically the same as 
the corresponding period jast year. Very little demur- 
rage is being assessed at present. The general con- 
dition of the industry is described as “fairly good.” 

The textile committe estimated that woolen ship- 
ments for May and June would be 30 per cent less 
than the same month of 1923, but a 30 to 35 per cent 
increase over the two preceding months this year. It 
is believed that cotton piece goods will decrease 10 per 
cent as against a year ago, and that natural silk will 
also show a slight decrease. No change is looked for 
in shipments of gloss and rayon silk. 

Production plans of the automobile factories lo- 
cated in the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board 
territory indicate that 4,500 cars will be loaded in May 
and 4,000 cars in June this year. This compares with 
5,369 cars loaded in March and 4,970 cars loaded in 
April this year. No appreciable change is expected 


in the business which manufacturers of automobile 


. accessories and parts will do during May and June. 


The coffee industry expects that car requirements 
for the next sixty days will “approximate what they 
were in May and June, 1923, but hardly expect they 
will be exceeded.” For the first four months of 1924 
coffee shipments were about 8 per cent under the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 

For the next ninety days the cordage committee 
computes car demands as 977 cars outbound and 937 
cars inbound. Officials of the electrical machinery in- 
dustry look for a slight reduction in cars required to 
service their business the next sixty days as compared 
with the preceding period. There is evidence also of 
a “gradual reduction of inventories,” it was reported. 
Car requirements for fertilizers will be very few for 
the next two months, as the fertilizer shipping season 
is almost over, and purchases will be light until the fall 
season in September. About 60 per cent. of this year’s 
production has already been transported. 

Two thousand five hundred cars will be needed to 
transport the products of the glass container manu- 
facturers during the next two months, according to 
the estimate filed with the Board. The cement indus- 
try expects shipments to require 39,165 cars in the 
same period, of which Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland will use 32,510 cars and New York 6,655 
cars. As of April 1, 1924, approximately 13% of the 
year’s production has been transported. Cement offi- 
cials report that business is “equaling expectations.” 

The petroleum industry expects to do 10 per cent. 
more business the following two months than it did 
during the same period of 1923, according to an analy- 
sis of their car demands. May and June shipments of 
lime and plaster this year are expected to be 19,140 
cars, divided as follows: New York, 11,730 cars; New 
Jersey, 320 cars; Pennsylvania, 5,165 cars; Maryland, 
1,675 cars; Vermont, 250 cars.. 

Reporting on the visible supply of grain as of 
May 3, 1924, the Grain Committee developed the fol- 
lowing facts: Stocks of wheat on hand at the port of 
New York were 315,000 bushels; at Buffalo, 4,188,000; 
at Chicago, 13,198,000 bushels; at Duluth, 4,483,000 
bushels; at Minneapolis, 12,684,000 bushels; at Kan- 
sas City, 8,421,000 bushels; at Omaha, 2,176,000 bush- 
els, and on the lakes, 2,010,000 bushels. Canadian 
wheat on hand at New York was 651,000 bushels; at 
Philadelphia, 506,000 bushels; at Buffalo, 5,360,000 
bushels; at Duluth, 63,000 bushels; and at various 
places on the lakes, 2,394,000 bushels. The committee 
explained that it was impossible to predict car require- 
ments for the future. 


The lumber industry expects “little decrease in 
the present movement of forest products.” At present 
there is a slight falling off from the peak movement of 
sixty days ago. Stocks are described as normal and 
“in no cases excessive.” Lumber dealers now are un- 


able to anticipate what the conditions in the fall are 
likely to be. 


Milk consumption in New York will be from 6 to 
7 per cent. more in May and June this year than last 
year, but a corresponding increase in equipment will 
not be required because of heavier loadings. The 
Philadelphia market is expected to show a 10 per cent. 
increase, but the increased use of motor tank trucks 
will obviate the necessity of using a greater number 
of cars than the 6,628 used last year, according to the 
report. It is estimated that shipments of canned milk 
in cases, dried milk, malted milk and casein will take 
675 box cars, as compared with 489 cars used last 
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“THE 


“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs _ are the Highes est Standard 
of Artigtic Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your on, Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


Va 


HAMACHEK 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
under all conditions. Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


F rank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 


Say 
a 


PEERLESS REHUSKER 


Used where the corn is brought 
to one point for sorting. Will 
rehusk the corn from _ twenty 
huskers. 


A wonderfully efficient machine. 


For sharpening cutter 
knives. Grinds every 
knife exactly alike and 

‘ ezactly right in one quar- 

ter the time  ususally 

required. 


The amount of dirt and smut it 
will remove from your corn will 


surprise you. 


For trimming wormy and imma- 
ture corn. One person can trim 


because it will cut withell 


three or four times as much corn small ears shin could.) 


with this machine. 


The ears are accurately calm 
trolled every instant theya 
—uniform cutting and 


Combines the good features of all 


Plan now to bring youl 
to date.. We can make 
old machines. 


Write us today for p 


Are you canning Gol 
Sells is the only cuff 
satisfactorily. 


Our machines are 
money back if they fail 0% 


former Silkers. All screen in- 
stantly removable and quickly 
cleaned. Complete extra set of 


screens furnished. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 
The Roller Chain Husker. The 


most durable, simple and efficient 
Husker you can buy. For abso- 
lute freedom from trouble in the 
husking shed—you need a Peer- 
less. 


PEERLESS CORN WASHER | 
— 
| 
PEERLESS CORN TRIMMER Spragus 
Con 
Cuts 50 caw 
any other type of cutter aig 
SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER (Model 7) pe 
j 


d and positively con- 
the machine. Result 
freedom from jams. 


equipment right up 
l for your 


antam? Sprague- 
at will handle it 


to satisfy you—your 


PEERLESS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS MIXER 


Each mixing tank has operating . 
capacity of 100 gallons. Brine 

tank is more ample. Plenty of 

capacity in a mixer at last. This 

machine will keep the rest of 

your line “humping.” 


Universal Elevator for Cut Corn. 
Now furnished in any length 
desired, complete with cover 
hopper and jay-clutch pulley. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS COOKER FILLER 


(M & S Type) 


Used by 95% of the quality packers. 
Fills at any speed up to 120 cans per 
minute. Has the only perfect ““No 


can—no fill’’ attachment. 


PEERLESS RESILKER 


Can be attached to any M&S 6 
Pocket Filler. Extiacts silks, 
hulls, husk ribbons, etc., by the 
*“Hot-corn silking method.” For 
real quality you need this little 
device. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation 


General Sales Office : 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
FACTORIES: 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Successor to 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mech. Co. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: Smith Manufacturing Co., San Jose, Cal. 


Illinois 


3 
| 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CUT CORN ELEVATOR 
| _EN 
ton than any 
W@#amming nubbins and 
i@pssibly be handled in 
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year, and 250 refrigerator cars, the same number 
needed last year. Shipments of ice cream to the New 
York market will require 100 box cars; for the Phila- 
delphia market the estimate is 230 cars, as compared 
with 219 used a year ago. The general condition of 
the milk and milk products industry is described as 
“unsettled with large stocks on hand.” 


The approximate empty box car requirements for 
salt shippers in New York for the next sixty days 
were given as 8,795 box cars, of which 6,220 cars will 
be needed for rock salt shipments, and 2,575 cars for 
evaporated salt. It was brought out that the salt in- 
dustry was below normal at present, but with ap- 
proaching warm weather a marked increase in the 
consumption of rock salt, used by manufacturers, is 
expected. 


All of the shippers praised the quality of the car 
service which is now being given. Delays in transit 
are few and the amount of demurrage collected is 
shown to be negligible. By and large both the buyers 
and sellers of transportation draw a picture which 
seems to warrant a reasonable amount of optimism 
about the future course of trade rather than an under- 
current of indecision. 


THE CANNING SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


RUITS—With the ripening of the summer fruit 

F the annual wail of the fruit grower in being 
heard. His usual complaint of inadequate 
freight, dear sugar, which precludes the making of 
jam, and high rates of export freight, are this year 
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added to by labor unrest among the canners, says 


-Trade Commissioner Pauly, stationed at Melbourne, 


Australia (Report No. 16345). Canning was com- 
menced at the beginning of the year under the Fed- 
eral Ministry’s bounty proposals, but now that the 
fruit is absolutely ripe for canning and cannot be left 
untreated, higher wages are being demanded by work- 
ers and a strike is threatened. As the loss to the can- 
ner by ceasing work at this time would be greater 
than that on any increase of wages, it may be taken 
for granted that the increase will be given, but at this 
writing no decision has been reached. 


A conference of citrus fruit interests was held in 
Melbourne on January 29, ,all the states of the com- 
monwealth being represented. Suggestions as to ef- 
fective marking, and the regulation of interstate mar- 
kets were discussed. A recent appeal to the Customs 
Department to prohibit the importation of Italian lem- 
ons was refused. Strict precautions are being taken 
by the federal quarantine authorities to prevent the 
introduction of citrus diseases through the importa- 
tion of oranges and lemons from abroad. All inward 
shipments of lemons and oranges are removed from 
the cases and the fruit disinfected with cyanide gas. 
New rates for this year’s canned fruit are being sent 
to the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and will be published. 


used throughout the season, 
cans and it gives a good fill. 


Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 242,3 Cans. 
Machine also made for No. 10 cans. 


turns out a very uniform fill. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. 


change their opinion. 


HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE F ILLER | 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Ete. 


We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
It is a great labor saving device. 
We can only say the best for it. 


Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No. 2 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never found anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
which will work very satisfactorily indeed. 

The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 


We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries 


hines as the necessity arises aud you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 


We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 
We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, wis. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 
We ured itin connection with No. 2 and No.3 


ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 
As you know, we have 
2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 


. Weexpect to put in more of these mac. 


FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mer. 


: 
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The Nested Sample Grader— 


Feeling the need of a “Sampling” Grader that was at once ac- 
curate, sturdy, of sufficient capacity, and compact, we developed the 


Nested Sampling Grader. 


It has a frame of angle and channel iron which makes it as sturdy 
as possible to be built. Its hopper will hold over 30 lbs. of peas, 
making it possible for one man to grade, weigh and keep the records; 
for after putting the 25 lbs. of sample peas into the feed hopper, he 
can forget them until he weighs the various sizes. 

It has four sieves, making 5 sizes. These sieves are fastened on- 
to the same cast iron spider. This spider has teeth cut on the peri- 
phery, which along with cut mitre gears and chain, make a positive 
drive. 


Its feeder is new and novel, having a rotory with buckets about 
its circumference. These pockets pick up the peas from the hopper 
and deliver them to the inner sieve. Thus, no matter whether the be- 


ginning or the end of the run, the feed is uniform. 
For the canner who wants individual motor drive we can attach 


4H. P. Motor. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graderr, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


= While you are checking up on your plant for the flush season it is well to remember the = 
= important part which the right kind of sanitary cleanliness plays in insuring every possi- = 
= ble profit from every dollar you have invested. = 
= Stale odors, fermentation, improperly washed equipment—the cause of flats and swells— = 
= are readily provided against by the use of = 
= NAO Eg 
= Cleaner and Cleanser = 
= = 
= This pure, inorganic. natural, active cleaner is the deadly enemy of all = 
= { Indian in circle objectionable matter, yet it is so mild that it does not attack the sur- = 
= face of canning equipment neither does it harm the hands of the user. 2 
= It isa wonderful rinser; it removes quickly and easily all foreign = 
= matter, so that the rich, delicious quality of your pack is adequately a 
= protected against deterioration. = 
= in every package Ask your Supply Man. 2 
= It cleans clean. = 
= = 
= The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnifrs. Wyandotte, Michigan = 
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PEAS FOR MANUFACTURE 


Forecast of Intended Acreage for 1924 Compared With’ Previ- 
ously Published Acreage for 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923 

By Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Departmen: 
of Agriculture, Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates. 


May 20, 1924. 
Intended 
Number Total 
of Firms Acreage Reported Acreage 
Reporting by Same Firms Percent for 
State 1924 1923 1924 Increase 1924 
California..... 4 1,725 2,225 29 5,690 
Colorado...... “4 2,385 3,134 31 4,820 
Delaware...... 8 2,029 2,237 10 4,270 
Illinois........ 8 9,431 10,670 13 11,520 
Indiana....... 10 3,765 5,560 48 7,040 
Maryland..... 12 3,594 4,210 17 9,420 
Michigan...... 5 9,919 11,506 16 12,220 
Minnesota..... 2 366 580 58 3,210 
New Jersey.... 2 380 390 3 630 
New York..... 32 12,868 16,328 27 42,496 
5 5,103 5,648 11 5,880 
Pennsylvania. . 3 513 543 6 540 
LS eae 5 3,484 4,855 39 10,090 
Wisconsin..... 68 61,456 70,369 14 103,920 
Other States... 8 3,465 4,992 44 5,010 
Total...» 174 120,483 143,247 20 226,750 
Total Acreage 
State 1920 1921 1922 1923 
2,770 2,360 3,970 4,410 
1,870 2,870 2,940 3,680 
5,130 3,630 3,960 3,880 
6,690 6,310 8,420 10,190 
6,120 5,470 7,670 8,050 
9,860 8,530 8,780 10,530 
1,030 650 1,410 2,030 
New Jersey.......... 720 760 700 610 
eee 25,930 18,290 30,700 33,460 
5,070 4,040 4,530 5,300 
Pennsylvania........ 340 290 360 510 
LS SS ee 3,540 3,680 6,660 7,260 
Other States 1,520 910 1,760 3,486 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE STRAWBERRY 
OUTLOOK. 


Acreage Reduced. 


TRAWBERRIES may be less plentiful this year. 
Winter’s dalliance in the lap of spring is the ma- 
jor factor menacing production just now. Ship- 

ments generally have been somewhat delayed. 

A survey completed lately by the Crop Estimates 
Division of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 19 states, rated as early, second early and in- 
termediate, with relation to the maturity of their 
respective crops, gives reason to believe that the com- 
mercial area is about 113,250 acres, as compared with 
120,710 last season—a reduction of (say) 6 per cent. 

In the “intermediate” states, which include Dela- 
ware and Maryland, the total area planted to berries 
for harvest this season is 44,580 acres, against 46,770 
in 1923, a decrease of slightly more than 2,000 acres. 

Delaware is estimated to have 5,800 acres, against 
6,100 last season; Maryland 10,800, against 10,420, 
while Virginia reports an increase of about 60 per 
cent—that is, 10,500 acres this year, against 6,500 in 
1923. 


Tennessee has the biggest acreage, 15,820. Lou- 
isiana is next with 14,280; Arkansas third, with 13,- 
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570; Maryland takes fourth rank with 10,800, and Vir- 
ginia fifth, with 10,500 acres. 


Shipments Behind Last Year—To April 26 only 
1,421 cars moved from all producing areas, compared 
with 2,393 at the corresponding date a year ago. Lou- 
isiana is the only important state shipping heavily at 
the present time. Louisiana moved 730 cars to April 
26, against 959 at the corresponding date a year ago. 
In the Hammond-Independence district of that state 
the crop was damaged to the extent of 5-10 per cent by 
March frosts occurring at the time of the first bloom 
and setting of the fruit. Louisiana acreage is about 
the same as in 1923. 


Prices Cut to Growers—Under the rapid increase 
in carload movement towards the close of April and 
heavier arrivals, wholesale prices have slumped every- 
where. Louisiana shipped during week ending April 
26 as many as 452 cars, compared with 206 the week 
before and 43 two weeks before. And California’s out- 
put is gaining. Alabama shipped 59 cars, against 2 
week ending April 29. At Hammond, La., cash track 
prices were slashed to $3.20-$3.70 per 24-pint crate. 
This stock declined sharply in city markets to a range 
of $4-$4.50. Cincinnati quoted first sales of Alabama 
Klondikes at $6-$6.50 per 24-quart crate. A wide 
range prevailed for Florida berries, dealers in New 
York selling quarts at 20c-35c and Baltimore getting 
50c-65c for the best quality. 


JOHN S. DENNEE, 
Agricultural Statistician, Division of Crop Esti- 
mates, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Issued May 2, 1924, at Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE TO FRUIT PACKERS. 
by Bureau of Chemistry Department of Agriculture. 


HE Bureau of Chemistry has learned that there 
is an impression in certain quarters that the 
Government will tolerate moldy and decayed 

berries in fruit products up to 15 per cent. This is so 
at variance with the policy of the bureau that it feels 
called upon to state its position on the question. 
Under the Federal Food and Drugs Act a product 
is deemed adulterated “if it consist in whole or in part 
of a filthy, decomposed or putrid animal or vegetable 
substance * * *,.” Failure to exclude moldy, de- 
cayed or insect-infested materials from food products, 


so far as reasonably practicable, will result in an adul- 
terated article. 


From factory and laboratory studies, the Bureau 
concludes that it is entirely possible for any careful 
packer to reduce the amount of objectionable berries 
to a negligible amount. 

Packers are cautioned to use the utmost care to 
sort out and eliminate from their products all decayed, 
moldy or otherwise unfit fruit. Receipts of raw stock 
should be so regulated as to avoid gluts, which will 
cause delay in packing and consequent decay. 

Ample provision should be made for handling the 
fruit expeditiously, and there should be sufficient help 
and equipment for the most careful sorting. Abun- 
dance of good daylight or good electric lighting should 
be available for every worker. Many packers fail to 


realize the importance of proper lighting for their em- 
C. A. BROWNE, 
Acting Chief. 


ployes. Respectfully, 
May 8, 1924. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 

1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 

1—80 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 

10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 

1—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. ; 

1—100 H. P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 

ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 

1—60 H P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 

i—90 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 

2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 

UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 

4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 

Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, 

Md. 


FOR SALF—The Wright Hand Pack Filler for No. 
10s exclusively. For Tomatoes, Spinach, Kraut, String 
Beans, Rhubarb, Cherries and other Fruits. Catalogue on 
request. Manufactured by Frank M. Wright, 512 2nd. 
Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 


Three Meade Vacuum No. 10 Can testers. 

Twelve Zastrow Crates, 27%’’ diameter, 20’ deep, single 
bale with covers. 

Hooper 17’’ x26’’ two color printing press. 

One Steam Pomace Dryer, 6 ft diameter, 25 ft. long with 
54 tubes. 

Two No. 7 straight drive Morgan Nailing machines. 

One No. 6 diagonal Morgan Nailing Machine. 

All as good as new. 

The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, making 
5 standard grades. Price right 
Stittville Canning Co.,Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BOX NAILING MACHINES— 
2 4 track Morgan Nailing Machines. 
1 5 track Doig Nailing Machine. 
2 6 track Morgan Nailing Machines. 
2 7 track Doig Nailing Machines. 
; 7 track Doig Nailing Machines with side arms, 4 and 3. 
1 
1 


8 track Doig Nailing Machines witn side arm, 5 and 3. 

8 track Doig Nailing Machine. 

9 track Doig Nailing Machine. 

10 track Mergan Nailing Machine with 2 side arms, driving 

5 nails on each side arm. 
Also Box, Veneer, Crate and Woodworking Machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
We also buy this class of Machinery. What have you for sale? 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN— 
1 150 H. P. return tubuler boiler with stack 
1 10) H. P. boiler with stack 
1 80 peeler capacity peeling table 
1 15H. P. horizontal steam engine 
6 Process kettles 
6 Copper jacketed kettles 20 and 25 gal. capacity. 
Lot of shafting and pulleys. 
The Chas. M. Scott Pkg. Co., Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE— 
ONE “‘WONDER” CONTINUOUS COOKER IN 
GOOD CONDITION, AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 


ADDRESS BOX A-1200 CARE OF THE CANNING 
TRADE. 


FOR SALE—One size O Reeves Variable Speed Trans- 
mission, range 2 to 1, in very fine condition. 
Address Box A-1202 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
Two Livingston Rotary Washers 
Six Rotary Gould Pumps Brass, two inch intake and 
outgo 
One Rotary Blackwell Pump, two inch intake and outgo 
All in good order and offered because I have no further use for 
them. 
Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


CANNING MACHINERY AT BARGAIN PRICES 

The following Machinery is practically new. Some has 
never been used, while a good portion of the list represents 
Machines that were used probably from one week to one season. 
Bargain prices to the early buyer: 
No. 1 Wonder Cooker. 
No. 2 Monitor Pea Grader. 
New Style X Monitor Whirlpool Washer. 
New Monitor Metal Elevators. 
New Sprague Corn Cutter. 
Copper Kettles. 
15 H. P. Vertical Engine. 
10 H. P. Vertical Boiler. 
150 H. P. Locomotive Type Boiler. 
80 H. P. Lomomotive Type Boiler. 
125 H. P. Erie Economic Boilers. 
Invincible Picking Table. 
Lot of Retorts, various sizes. 
Square Steam Boxes, 6 ft. long. 
Hansen Pea Filler. 
Morral Corn Cutters. 
Tomato Sorting Tables. 
Rotary Tomato Washers. 
Lot of Galvanized Screw Conveyor for Cut Corn. 
Kern Finishers. 
Sprague Lowe Pulpers. 
Sprague Lowe Pulp Finishers. 
Lot of Belting from 4 to 24 inches wide. 

We offer the above machinery and supplies at rock-bottom 
prices, all guaranteed to be new or as good as new. 

A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE— 
10 Coons Semi Automatic Apple Parers, practically 
1 Van Enwyck 4-Can Apple Filler, at............. 25.00 
1 Haller Fruit and Berry Washer, at............-. 150.00 
1 Chisholm-Scott Pea Cleaner and Jack, at........ 15.00 
1 Cuykendall Mixer and Cooker Feeder, at........ 150.00 
1 Merrel Soule Corn Cooker Filler, 4 pocket, at.... 300.00 
6 Peerless Corn Huskers, Model F, at............ 200.00 


Above Corn Machinery has been used one short season and 
is practically good as new. Address Box A-1207, care of The 
Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—One Srague Can Washer for No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans, must be in good condition. 
Address Box A-1199 care of The Canning Trade 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—75 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, Michigan grown, and 100 bushels Burpee Stringless 
Green Pod Beans, New York State grown. Prices and 
samples on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co. 


, Bel Air, Maryland. 


FOR SALE— 
1 20 K Bliss Crimper. 
4 Bliss 1 K Floaters, equipped with 2 acid spindles and 8 
solder spindles and electric units for solder pots. 
2 No. 1 K Bliss Semi-automatic Testers. 
1 15 K Bliss Heading Machine. 
Address Box A-1208, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
One Electrical-driven Burt Labeler, for 1s and 2s. 
One Hand-driven Burt Labeler, for No. 2s. 
One No. 1 Burt Boxing Machine. 
One No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine. 
One No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine, for 18-o0z. cans. 


Two Monitor Bean Cutters. 
One Ayars Rotary No. 3 Tomato Filler, interchangeable for 
No. 2s. 
175-gallon Copper-Jacketed Kettle. 
No. 39 Ferrell Cleaner. 
6-pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
6-pocket M. & S. Filler. 
“Delphi”? Steam Circle Hoist. 
Zastrow Pineapple Slicer and Sizing Machine. 
Karl Kiefer Cider and Vinegar Filter. 
One Holmes Variable Speed. 
One Elgin Plunger Type Filler. 
Two 4-sereen Sinclair-Seott “Colossus” Pea Graders. 
One Model 7 Corn Silker. 
One New Peerless Tomato Washer. 
All the above in A-1 condition. Write, phone or wire for 
prices. 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1500 bushels Genuine Golden Bantam 
Corn Seed Rogers 1923 Crop 12 cts. per lb. 


Address Box A-1193 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale — Factories 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 


Box A-1140 in care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Packing Plant at Bridgeton, N. J. 
Well equipped. Modern Machinery. 3 acres of land. 
Long water front. Railroad facilities. Labor available. 
Available acreage. Well and favorably known in the trade. 
Owner retiring. Call or address, 
Arthur C. Mulford, Bridgeton, N. J. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A good eaperienced man who understands fu'ly the 
packing of Kraut and other vigetabes. Also give reference, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Apply at once 

Sea Food Company, Biloxi, Miss. 


WANTED—HELP—Young man with practical knowledge 
of canning Peas, Corn and Tomatoes; also with sales ability. 
Write, giving particulars. Address Box B-1210, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—One Ayars Tomato Washer in good order, 
Write particulars. 


Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


WANTED—Ligquid Filler for No. 2 or No. 10 eans. 
State make, condition and price. 


Address Box A-1204 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— 

Two Kern Finishers. 

Five 40x72 Closed Retorts. 

One Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader. 

One 25 or 35 H. P. Vertical Steam Engine. 

One Link-Belt or Jeffrey-Westcott Peeling Table Gravity 
Roller Conveyor. 

Address Box A-1209, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First-class Packer of Fancy Corn for Indiana 
factory, either for season or steady position if experience proves 
satisfactory. Write, stating age, salary and other particulars, 
to Box B-1205, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First-class Packer of Fancy Peas for Wisconsin 
factory for season or steady position if experience proves satis- 
factory. Write, stating age, salary and other particulars, to Box 
B-1206, care of The Canning Trade. 


ESTABLISHED I856 


\) PHIL.EMRICH, 


NUFACTURER 


CANNER PACKERS 
KNIVES-APRONS-ano 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


May 26, 1924. 


WANTED—By one of the largest can manufacturers, 
man thoroughly capable of repairing and adjusting Max 
Ams can closing machihes. Permanent position. Apply 
with reference. 

Address Box B-1173 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical superintendent processor to install tomato 
canning plant and operate it. in North Carolina. Address with all 
particulars, 


Box B-1193 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Salesman who has had experience with private 
label beans; who knows the market now and can sella high class 
pack in the central west. 


Address Box B-1191 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Capable Superintendent of Peach Cannery. Canco 
closers. 


Address Box B-1211 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First Class man as foreman for -Wisconsin Pea 
Cannery. Must be good mechanic and able to manage help in satis- 
factory manner. Write stating age, experience, salary expected to 

Box B-1201 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


Experienced Canner, young man, inventor of canning machin- 
ery, with managerial and sales experience wants to connect with 
canning concern of size able to use him to best advantage. Values 
the prospects more than the immediate salary. Open for prompt 
engagement. 


Address Box B-1195 care of The Canning Trade, 


Would like to get in touch with firm wanting National distri- 
bution. Am acquainted with buyers and brokers from coast to 
coast. 


Address Box B-1182 care of The Canning Trade 


POSITION WANTED—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor with years of unusual varied experience, packing all lines 
of Fruits and Vegetables, etc. in tin or glass. O en for engagement 
at once, where real opportunity exists and where ability, enegry and 
character, coupled with quality and quantity production will be ap- 
pre:iated. Married. Desire permanent connection and will appre- 
cia‘e full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 

Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


| The Townsend String Bean Cutter. 


The jobber who offers you a Town- 
send String Bean Cutter is mindful 
of your advantage as well as his own, 
for his profit would be greater with 
cther makes. Do not worry about 
his getting rich too quickly. 


Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. 


Sold by leading jobbers. New Hartford, W. Y. 
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COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Give us your order now. We will 
ship when wanted. Ask for del- 


yj We manufacture and sell to the 
largest canners in the country. 


i R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Phones { 
Not made to meet competition (Night) Berkeley 200 


ade to beat competition 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


GOLD SEAL 
TIN PASTE 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


For Spot Labeling 


Gold Seal Tin Paste sticks your labels 
so that they cannot be pulled off. It never 
gets brittle nor allows the labels to 
loosen up on the dealer's shelf. 


It comes ready for use without mix- 
ing, shipped in 5 gal. cans, 30 gal. 
and 50 gal. barrels. 


— Manufactured by — 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dewalco Sealing Compounds, Sol- 
dering Fluxes, Labeling Gums and Pastes. 


| 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


— CAN PRICES 


ATTRACTIVE 


An ordinary label is just a 
label. A Gamse Label is 
an advertisement. 


BRO 


: 2 Lithographers 
GAMSE BUILDING 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ws 
you a copy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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THE GUARANTEE— 


Behind every TROYER-FOX— 


Non-Spill Closing Machine is this guaran- 
tee: QThat it will perfectly seal filled cans with 
no spill other than that displaced by the cover; 
—QThat it will not jam more than one can in 
an average 8000 run if equipped with Auto- 
matic Stop, defective cans excepted;— 
@That defective parts will be replaced at no 
harge, natural wear excepted. 

Forty-two years of successful building and 
marketing can making and canning machinery 
your security. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. . 


 SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS cus a 


SEATTLE, U. S. A 
Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. LL. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING 
112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bidg., 
San Frangiaco, Cal. 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| Sydney, N. S. W. 
| 
| 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


‘Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes--2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
— TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saves labor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
| 
Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A 
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THE $10.90’s WORTH 


In 
The Newly Revised and Enlarged 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET: 


—“More Canning in this one volume than has 
been brought together since the time of Appert.” 


——380 Pages of the Best Canning 
Information Ever Compiled. 


Absolutely Reliable—— 
The Highest Authority Obtainable—— 
All the New Times and Processes—— 


The presses are now “pounding out the pages,”’ on 
fine paper, large type, easily read: all to be bound 
in lasting style. 


fo@- Ready by June 15th 1924 


Order now. 


PUBLISHED AND ENDORSED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
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Allied Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crop Outlook Not at All Encouraging—Cold Weather and Rain 
Hampering Everything—Government Crop Reports Show 
Peas and Tomatoes Behind—Corn Planting Back- 
ward—In Spite of Very Light Demand, 

All Canned Foods Are Strong, 

Some Advanging, Others 
Will Do So. 


UTLOOK NOT VERY FLATTERING—From a crop point 
O of view, owing to the extremely backward spring, the out- 

look for 1924 is not very encouraging. The packs must 
depend upon the crops, and the crops can make no progress; 
in fact, in most cases are not in the ground yet, owing to the 
cold and unseasonable weather which has been experienced in 
almost if not every section. Light frosts in the upper Ohio 
Valley and along the lakes this late in May, with temperatures 
of 34 to 40 quite general over the heavy canners’ crops sections, 
it does not require much explanation to show that progress on 
these crops is at a standstill. The dwellers in the big cities will 
say that such temperatures do not mean frosts, and that frost, 
therefore, have not injured the crops. Truth is, there has been 
a really wonderful absence of frost damage this spring. But 
there has been a too great amount in continuous supply of rain 
almost everywhere, and so the growers have not been able to 
prepare the soil for planting. And it is so cold that even where 
the rains have stopped the soil is unusually slow in drying out. 
So seeding of all kinds is far behind schedule, and what they 
were able to get planted has not had enough warmth to mature 
the seed. Here we are approaching June, and much of the pea 
planting remains to be done, and with the ever-present aphis, or 
vea louse, which formerly always come in destructive numbers 
when the crop was late and caught by the hot, dry spells of late 
June and early July, becomes a very evident danger to any crop 
that may result from plantings made after this date. But not 
only peas. Corn, which should be largely in the ground at this 
time, is waiting for the ground to be prepared, and must wait 
some little while yet before it can hope to take its turn. And 
then the distribution of the plantings will bring the last of it 
so late as to make that part of the crop a considerable hazzard. 
Maine is badly discouraged, for there frosts come pretty well 
on schedule, and that means that frosts will catch their crops 
from this late start. 


And it is not mere histeria which prompts the prophecy that 
very hot and dry weather is likely to follow this over-abundance 
of moisture and coolness. Nature has a way of evening up 
things, or of giving a certain amount of rain and heat, and if 
either comes in lumps, crops suffer later for the want of the 


proper distribution. It will surprise no one to see a long period 
of hot, dry weather all during June and the first part of July, 
and if this happens, peas will be bunched and come in a rush 
to the canners so that they cannot be handled well. Corn may 
be able to stand it, provided it has been planted and started well, 
but tomato plants just set out will not make good progress. 
It takes an even distribution of rains, with sunshine and warmth, 
to produce good crops, and this we have not had, and even under 
the most ideal conditions from now on it is doubtful if the lost 
time can be recovered. The crop outlook is anything but en- 
couraging as we write. 


Evidence of this was seen in the reported acreage of toma- 
toes as given by the Department of Agriculture and published 
in these columns last week. And further evidence is shown this 
week in the report from the same source on peas. By whatever 
means they assemble these figures, it must be said for them that 
— are usually very correct, and certainly they are disinter- 
ested. 


We have heard reports this week of peas on the lower 
Peninsula doing very well, despite the too much rain and not 
enough warmth, because the soil there is mainly sandy and 
drains quickly. On the other hand, the pea louse has already 
made its apearance on plants hardly six inches high. Peas ought 
to be about ready for the canneries now in this section, but it 
will be weeks before the factories can start up. And if the pea 
lice are beginning already, they may beat the canners to it in 
their favorite sections. 


Corn planting is “way back” in this section, as it is, we 
understand in every other section. The result can only be a cut- 
ting down of the proposed acreage. 

Tomato plant beds are in good shape, it has been shown, 


but they are not making the progress their owners would like 
to see; and those who counted upon getting an early start with 
tomatoes may find themselves fooled. The plants in the fields 
now do not look well; they are yellow and not sturdy-looking, 
as they should be at this time. But most of them are yet to be 
put out, and even the ground to be prepared. You can’t prepare 
ground with a heavy downpour every other day or so. For the 
benefit of the man in town, let us say that they have had to 
close public golf courses because the turf was too soggy and wet. 
This may convey to them some idea of actual conditions in the 
farming sections. 


Fruits are making good progress. The bloom has been won- 
derful, and there has been no frost damage reported, unless the 
most recent visitation, as we write, has touched New York State’s 
fruit belt, although we are assured that the weather has been 
so backward there that the trees are not far enough advanced 
to be hurt. If that is so, then, but little can have ben done on 
any canner’s field crops. But in the main, tree fruit crops give 
excellent promise. On the other hand, the strawberry crop has 
been hampered, owing to lack of warmth and sunshine. They 
should be plentiful and cheap in this market at this time, but 
they are hard to find, and then only at high prices. 
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HE MARKET—As you will see by reading the reports of 
| all leading canned foods markets, the demand is dull and 
dragging, even when supplies are down to the vanishing 
point. The reports say that the retailers and wholesalers are 
finding business quite good, but they are covering any lack of 
goods by the purchase of the smallest possible quantity to tide 
them over from day to day. The jobbers now realize that spot 
tomatoes are gone—not a half million cases all told to supply 
practically three months, or a normal demand for over three 
million cases. Spot tomato prices are advancing slowly, but 
the buyers remain undisturbed. They pay the advance and re- 
fuse to extend their buying. : 

They want the better grades of canned corn which are ex- 
tremely hard to find, and standards are now coming in for atten- 
tion and better prices, but there seems always some corn canner 
willing to take lower prices, and this market lacks the snap and 
strength that nearly all other items show. 

With spring the people want green peas, and the demand 
for the canned article is at its heaviest point, but the buyers 
cannot find the goods. It is now a matter of paying whatever 
price asked if the goods can be located. ete 

String beans and spinach are also coming in for a good de- 
mand and are strong. The canners are trying to take care of 
the demands for spinach by buying the raw stock at high prices. 
They are paying more than they should for it, and more than 
it is worth. It is said California is through with its spinach 
pack, and that it is small. It will be some time before New York 
State can get busy on spinach, and this is one of the reasons 
why canners here are paying the prices they are. 

Sweet potatoes, pumpkin, apples and all those items usually 
figured as specialties—that is, out of the line of staples—are 
down to the vanishing point in spot supplies, and mostly out of 
quotation. 

With the exception of tomatoes, which are up from 5c to 10c 
all along the line, there are no changes to record in actual prices 
this week; but it is to be noted that the whole market is buoyant 
and strong. In face of the usually light demand, this is a strong 
feature in favor of the goods. If any buyer ever “busted loose” 
and bought a real block of goods, it would probably cause a 
small-sized panic in prices. And he might not be as foolish as 
this sounds, for present prices may seem very cheap next fall, if 
not before new goods are possible. All prices are much lower 
than they ought to be in face of actual conditions, spots and crop 
outlook. The market is dead, but full of interest and worth 
watching. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Buying Very Slow Despite Known Low Stocks—Yet Prices 
Are Stiffening—Spot Tomatoes Advancing—No. 3 Toma- 
toes at Wide Variances—Western Future Toma- 
toes Selling at High Prices—Inquiring for 
Spot Corn—Maine Corn Canners 
Are Taking No Further 
Business. 

New York, May 22, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Spot Market—Buying of spot canned foods has been a 
| very slow affair in the local market during the past week, 
and the situation presents no fundamental changes. While 
buyers are undeniably short on many items of canned foods, they 
are nevertheless most conservative in their purchasing for spot 
delivery, and brokers in particular report that there is no “pep” 
in current operations, and consequently little in the way of 
commissions for them or sales for their principals. Buyers have 
been “in the saddle” for so long that they appear reluctant to 
let the canners rule the market for even the few weeks of the 
remainder of the season, and what normally would be a strong 
end advancing market for the canners is turned into a dull rou- 
tine market, with no speculative interest noticeable. Despite 
these conditions, prices have been stiffening, and this affords a 
true index of the actual strength of canned foods today. 
Southern Tomatoes—Maryland canners are awake to the 
strength of their position in the present market, however, as evi- 
denced by the sharp advance which has been scored in prices. 
County canners are quoting $1.05 to $1.07% per dozen on stand- 
ard 2s. and it is difficult to locate any in Baltimore under $1.10. 
There is a wide range of prices heard on 3s. the market grading 
all the way from $1.35 to $1.50, but the quantity available at the 
inside price is not large. The future market, however, is rather 
unsettled, and has not advanced in proportion with spots. It is 
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noticeable, however, that some of the canners who have been 


. forcing the market and, incidentally, depressing prices have at 


last “gotten wise to themselves,” as one factor phrases it, and 
are changing their tactics. Of course, if a canner wants to run 
his factory at a loss, that is his own business, until his friends 
can call in alienists; but he injures all of his competitors by 
underestimating costs and selling below production cost, and this 
is a matter of interest to all. It would seem that the time is 
opportune for the organization of a “Kanners’ Kosts Plan,” 
which can take the situation in hand, and give a few lessons in 
figuring costs to the ever-optimistic packer who thinks he can 
pack and sell for less money than anyone else in the game. 

Western Tomatoes — Mid-Western tomato canners are no 
longer a factor in the spot situation, having cleaned up their 
stocks; but they are still getting business on futures, quoting 
the market on the following basis: Standard 2s, 95c to $1.00; 
3s, $1.40, and 10s, $4.50, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 

Standard Corn—There has been a good inquiry for standard 
corn noted, and the spot market is steady to strong. Southern 
packers are quoting the market at 97% cents per dozen, f. o. b., 
with extra standard held at anywhere from $1.05 to $1.10 per 
dozen. The market on Western is quoted firmer at $1.00 per 
dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, with many of the canners well sold up. 
The Iowa and Nebraska canners are keeping close record of their 
future sales, which were well over the million-case mark by the 
first of May. The market on futures of Mid-West pack is held 
at 95 cents per dozen, with 10s at $6.00 per dozen, and 1s selling: 
at 70 cents per dozen, all prices being f. o. b. cannery. 

_ Maine Corn—Maine corn canners are not taking on any ad- 
ditional future business, and the protracted spell of rainy weather 
is giving them serious concern. Most of the packers sold very 
conservatively this year to avoid the necessity for pro-rating 
deliveries this season, and it is well that this precaution was 
exercised. The last business booked on futures was reported 
ni—, at $1.45 for fancy Crosby and $1.70 for fancy Golden Ban- 
am. 

The Weather—Weather conditions this spring have been 
anything but favorable for the growing of good canning crops, 
and buyers who have made ample provision for their early re- 
quirements by placing future business in fairly liberal quantities 
are now satisfied that they have made a wise move. Any mate- 
rial crop damage, which might be reflected in extreme pro-rating 
would certainly be reflected in sharp price advances, especially 
in view of the sold-up condition of the marekt on the 1923 pack, 
and higher prices, while benefiting some of the trade at the time, 
would later on react unfavorably upon the entire industry. 


Salmon—Pinks are showing some strength in Seattle, and 
the market has been advanced to $1.30 per dozen in one or two 
cuarters, although it is still possible to buy at $1.25. The market 
for reds remains steady to firm at $2.35, f. 0. b. The pack of 
salmon in Alaska this year, because of expected stricter curtail- 
ment of fishing operations by the Government, is expected to 
be materially under that for 1923. 

Spinach Firmer—The closing of the spinach canning season 
in California finds the market in a strong position, with very 
little in the way of surplus available. The California Packing 
Corporation has advanced its prices, and is now quoting as fol- 
lows: Fancy 1s, $1.10; 2s, $1.30; 24s, $1.60, and 10s, $5.00, all 
per dozen. 

Sardines—There has been a little larger quantity of new 
pack Maine sardines available for prompt shipment, and the 
market is held at $4.35 per case for keyless quarter oils, f. o. b. 
Eastport, with the small stocks of old pack still available held 
at the same figure. Trading has been quiet, however. 

Canned Prunes—The California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association expects a good pack of canned prunes this season, 
but is not taking future business. A short time ago the Asso- 
ciation announced that it had abandoned the “pernicious” prac- 
tice of s. a. p. and f. o. p. future selling, and announced that 
hereafter no future business will be booked by it. 

Offer New Tuna Fish—New pack California striped tuna is 
now being offered for prompt shipment, the market being quoted 
at $4.00 per case for quarters, $6.50 per case for halves, and 
$12.00 per case for 1s. 

Canned Fruits--The canned fruit situation is quite firm on 
spots, and considerable interest is being shown in futures. Many 
of the independent packers have announced opening prices on 
new pack fruits, while other packers are accepting business, 
guaranteeing their prices, when named, to conform with the 
prices of certain other canners, or to be a certain percentage 
under those of the California Packing Corporation for the same 
size and grade. 


Trade Items—Frank E. Booth, president of F. E. Booth & 
Co., well-known California canners, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, is on a trip to the Orient. 
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F. Bauer, canned foods buyer for Jaburg Bros., bakery sup- 
ply house, has resigned and will be associated with S. E. Com- 
stock, well-known canner of Newark, N. Y. 

Col. W. R. Roach, prominent canner of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is here this week, stopping with his brokers, North & Dalzell. 

Thomas G. Cranwell, president of the Continental Can Co., 
sailed for Europe today. 

Lee Dingee, sales manager for the Fame Canning Co., and 
Wakefield & Co., is in the market this week. 

Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the National Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, visited friends here this week. Mr. Gorrell is just. back 
from a trip to the Coast, and stopped off at Dallas for the con- 
vention of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association there 
last week. 

Albion Gill, president of the Chinook Packing Co., of Chi- 
nook, Washington, was in the trade this week. 

Joe Diflo, spot canned foods buyer for R. C. Williams & Co., 
is seriously considering the purchase of a golf outfit this spring, 
and plans to go out and take the measure of some of the brokers 
who are always talking golf to him. It ought to be easy for a 
buyer to win from a broker just now, judging from current mar- 
ket conditions. 

John M. Chapman, former representative of the J. K. 
Armsby Co., here, and canned foods buyer for Austin, Nichols 
& Co., many years ago, was visiting some of his friends along 
Hudson street this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Against Crops and Sales—New California Packs Being 
Offered—Snow in Wisconsin—N. C. A. and Wholesale 
Grocers in Town Next Week—“A Wheel- 
barrow-load Market.” 

Chicago, May 22, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OO Cool—The weather is not “canned foods weather,” 

T neither for growing the crops, or selling the finished prod- 

uct. It is too cool for the seed to sprout, and not quite 

cool enough to inspire good, hearty canned-food-consuming appe- 
tites. 

New canned foods of the 1924 pack are beginning to be 
offered on the market. California 242 Royal Anne cherries have 
been offered of the 1924 pack at $3.25, f. o. b. cannery, for fancy 
grade, 50 cents per dozen lower than last year. California fancy 
Columbia River Chinook salmon has been priced for the new pack 
at about 12 per cent on the average as to sizes of cans and styles 
of container lower than the 1923 price, and Baltimore and some 
Southern localities are offering new-packed strawberries, for 
prompt shipment, at a price a little lower than the 1923 price, 
and canned spinach is now ready for shipment from California 
and from Maryland at prices just a little lower than last year, 
and the season of the new supply comes on apace, faster than 
We can realize. : 

A. long-distance talk with the Fort Atkinson Canning Co., 
John A. Hageman, president of that good Wisconsin concern, 
gave the information that there was a light snow at that place 
May 19th, and that the Jefferson cannery belonging to the Fort 
Atkinson Co., a short distance from Fort Atkinson, had suffered 
from a fire. The damage was not very serious and will be imme- 
diately repaired. Some canned peas stored in the cannery were 
damaged by water, but the fire did not reach them. 

I have heard that the directors of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation will meet in Chicago at the Hotel La Salle on Wednes- 
day, May 28, 1924, at 10 o’clock A. M. I am not informed as to 
whether there is a special purpose for the meeting. ; 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association will be in 
annual session at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, at that time, their 
dates for their convention being May 27, 28, 29, 30, 1924. It is 
possible that some important conferences between the wholesale 
grocers and the canners may be held during the convention. The 
grocers will have a big convention, I am told, as they have a fine 
program, and Chicago, being centrally located, usually draws 
good, big convention attendances. 

It will be very plain to those who go to the trouble to read 
this communication that I am evading the issue which is to give 
News about canned foods. The truth is that there is no‘news 
about canned foods, as the market is in a rut apparently and 
cannot get out. It is a wheelbarrow-load market, and the whole- 
sale grocer who said that he had a larger stock of canned foods 
in his pantry than in his warehouse, knew what he was talking 
about, and said a lot. 
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There will probably be a conference between the canners 
and the wholesale grocers in Chicago next week during the con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association for the 
purpose of organizing the big proposed advertising promotion, 
and undertaking to raise a fund of five hundred thousand dollars 
by co-operation between the wholesale grocers and the canners 
for the purpose of advertising canned foods over a period of 
three or five years. 

The grocers seem to be in earnest about it, and if they can 
get the co-operation of the canners, they will put the proposition 
over, but they must have help from canners, supply concerns and 
brokers 

When you get the wholesale grocers interested in a plan or 
an undertaking that seems practical and shows a way of increas- 
ing business and profits, they will contribute liberally and do 
more than their share to put it across. 

My friend, the editor of The Canner, of Chicago, is not a 
fundamentalist; he is one of those destructive critics that the 
Methodists are making so much fuss about recently. I wrote 
planting in this column recently, and the printer man set it up 
packing. It was about peas, and the editor of The Canner, of 
Chicago, drew attention to the error and “chuckled with glee” 
to a that I had stated that “packing of peas was proceeding 
rapidly.” 

Well, it is rather a compliment than otherwise for a critic 
to have to seize upon a typographical error in order to criticize 
one, but I forgive him. “Let the heathen rage! They can’t hurt 
a Christian!” I am reminded of a story of an old-time negro 
preacher. He rose in the pulpit and said to his congregation: 
“Beloved brothers and sisters, I am gwine to preach a sermon 
to you today and I am gwine to divide it into three parts. In 
the fust part I am gwine to tell you what I am a-gwine to preach 
about. In the second part I am gwine to preach about what 
I told you about, and in the third part I am a-gwine to explain 
to you about what I preached about,” 

He knew the mental limitations of his congregation, and 
that is why I am taking so much trouble to enlighten the editor 
of The Canner, of Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Demand Better Than in Past Few Weeks, but Still Quiet—Wet, 
Cold, Backward Spring May Cut Down Acreages—Toma- 
toes Firm—Peas Strongest Item on the List— 

Hoping for Late May Shipments—Stand- 
ard Corn the Best Mover Now— 

String Beans and Spin- 
ach in Demand. 

St. Louis, May 22, 1923. 
By “Missourian,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—tThere is a uniform quietness prevailing in all 
canned foods. There is a restricted demand, better, how- 
ever, than there was several weeks ago. Hand-to-mouth 

buying still continues and in small lots or in medium-sized quan- 
tities, and the result is that there are no features. Owing to the 
prospective higher costs of canning, the absence of much future 
buying and other things, together with an almost complete 
clean-up of all 1923 lines, spot stocks should look good if there 
were better business conditions. There is an absence of specu- 
lative buying, and dealers will not take more than they can 
utilize in the immediate future. There does not appear anv 
reason why spot goods should not be attractive, because weather 
reports state that unfavorable weather for the growing of vege- 
tables and fruits prevails in many sections, where crops for can- 
ning purposes are grown. There has been a wet, cold spring 
that has retarded planting. For this reason there has been a 
backward start, and some of the best informed canners believe 
that there will be a big cutdown in acreage. 

Tomatoes—There is a more general activity in tomatoes than 
there was. Strength has been given to No. 2s. No. 3s and gal- 
lons are not active, but there is a little freer movement in both. 
Prices are held firm at packing points. A report prevails that 
the big acreage that was expected in the South may not pro- 
duce as big a yield as was expected, unless growing conditions 
become more favorable. 


Peas—The strongest item on the list is peas. Stocks of 


standard 4s and 5s sweets are about cleaned up, both at canning 
There is a general demand, also, 
Early deliveries from 
Offerings for shipment in 


points and in jobbers’ stocks. 
for smaller sieves and better qualities. 
the South are attracting attention. 
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the latter part of May have been taken up quite liberally. The 


movement of spot peas continues, and there is a demand for a‘ 


greater range of sizes and qualities. There are some inter- 
mediate types which are available and which are now used when 
others cannot be had. 

Corn—A quietness prevails in corn. 
mover, because fancy is cleaned up. 

Miscellaneous—String and stringless beans are in excellent 
demand. Succotash, spinach and limas are attracting more at- 
tention than they did. Asparagus is having a fair call. 

Fruits—The trade is awaiting word from leading California 
packers for their opening prices. However, they do not seem 
to be in any hurry to announce them. Spot fruits of all variety 
and grades are getting more scarce not only here, but on the 
coast. Standards No. 2%s cling peaches lead in the interest and 
are showing an upward trend. There is a scarcity of pears, and 
when found commands a premium. Cherries are steady. Apri- 
cots are well maintained because of a scarcity. Pineapple has 
been quiet. Apples are slow sellers. 

Frank E. Miller, president of the Green County Bank, of 
Springfield, Mo., and H. G. Geyer, an attorney, of Neosho, Mo., 
have become interested in the development of a 2,700-acre tract 
of land in the western part of Howell county, Mo., near Siloam 
Springs, where grape growing will be undertaken on a large 
seale by a colony that will be placed on the tract. 

The market prices are as follows: 


Standard is the best 


Canned Corn 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, f. 0. b. Minnesota........ $1.35 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Fancy, f. o. b. Minnesota........... 2.00 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, f. o. b. Minnesota............. 1.10 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, f. 0. b. Minnesota....... 1.10 
Canned Tomatoes 
No. 3 Standard, f. o. b. Indiana............ By (59 
Canned Peas 
No. 1 Alaska, Fancy, £..0..b. 2.55 
No: 3 Alaska, Fancy, f..0. WISCONGIN. 1.70 
No. 2 Alaska, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.......... 1.00 
No. 3 Alaska, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.......... 1.50 
No. 4 Alaska, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.......... 1.30 
No. 2 Sweet, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin........... 2.25 
No. 3 Sweet, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin........... 1.90 
No. 4 Sweet, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin........... 1.60 
No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.... 2.00 
No, 2 Sieve Sweets, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.... 1.60 
No. 3 Sieve Sweets, Extra Standard, f. 0. b. Wisconsin.... 1.40 


No. 4 Sieve Sweets, Extra Standard, f. o. b. Wisconsin.... 


MAINE MARKET 


Cold, Damp Weather Causes Sadness Among Canners—Many 
Acres Not Even Plowed Yet—Impossible to Find Any 
Futures—Stringless Beans Also Sold Up—Lob- 
ster Season Discouraging—Sardines Too 
Scarce to Keep Plants Running. 

Portland Me., May 23, 1924. 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
By “Maine,” 
OLD, Damp Weather—The writer has called this morning 
> upon several Maine canners, and has heard from each one 

the same sad story of the serious effect on this continued 
cold, damp weather. This is the very time when about all vege- 
tables should be in the ground, and today there are many acres 
not yet ploughed because the land is so wet. Farmers are won- 
dering if their acreage might not be better used this season for 
other crops. Canners are endeavoring to fix their faith in the 
promise of “seedtime and harvest.” 

Corn—Corn sold well at the beginning of the season, and 
for the past month has been offered sparingly, owing to the ad- 
verse weather. It is now about impossible to find futures in any 
amount, and there is every evidence that a possible carry-over 
by those not sold out will be valuable property in October. While 
in the earlier sales the Golden Bantam predominated, later de- 
mand is for Crosby corn, both future and spot. 

Stringless Beans are sold out, and the canners are now try- 
ing to hold their planters to raise the full amount of acreage 
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agreed upon. It is discouraging to both grower and canner to 
have the season open up so slowly. The acreage this year was 
increased considerably over the past volume, but does not prom- 
ise to produce any more bushels unless the weather improves. 

: Lobster—The lobster season is also very tardy, and discour- 
aging to the canners. At current prices the fishermen can only 
be paid about half of their former rates; this discourages them 
from work and makes the supply of fish uncertain. The ice has 
not yet moved from the harbors, and no work of any account 
can be done in the factories. 

Clams are practically done for this year, though one or two 
canners hope to run the limit of the season, June 1st. For the 
most part the fishermen are getting interested in other work, 
and the factories are not receiving sufficient supply to warrant 
operations. Practically all contracts are filled, with a very small 
surplus to care for the usual summer demand. 

Several of the sardine factories in the eastern end of the 
State opened work early in the month, but have now been obliged 
to let up again, owing to the lack of fish. One harbor down the 
coast did show quite a run of fish, but these were soon used up, 
and no more have appeared. 

Blueberries are growing in importance, to the canner and to 
the trade, and it is hoped that a good production may be enjoyed 
this season. The early promise is of a fair yield, canners are 
preparing to improve their methods and extend inspection, and 
it is anticipated that the quality of the product may be built 
up to the same high standard as is enjoyed by other lines of 
Maine canned foods. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tentative Prices on Cherries Lower Than Last Year—Spot Sal- 
mon Higher—A Good Demand for Spot Fruits—Good 
Quality Apricot Crop—New Prices on Figs 
Are Attractive—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, May 22, 1924. 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
By “Berkeley,” ; 

HERRY Prices—Tentative opening prices on cherries have 
been named by the California Packing Corporation to try 
out the market, and considerable interest is being taken 

in this fruit by buyers, since prices are materially lower than 
those named a year ago. These prices are guaranteed against 
formal opening prices to be announced later, and are as follows: 
Choice No. 1s, $1.85; No. 2s, $2.85: Uo. 2%s, $2.85, and No. 10s, 
$10.75. Standard No. 1s, $1.50: No. 2%4s, $2.45, and No. 10s, 
$9.25. Seconds No. 2'%s, $2.10; Water, No. 214s, $1.95, and Solid 
Pack Pie, No. 10s, $5.25. These prices are based upon 6% cents 
a pound to the grower, as compared with 10 to 12 cents last year. 
Last year No. 2%s standards opened at $2.85, as compared with 
$2.45 this year. The entire cherry list is quoted at marked re- 
ductions from last year’s prices. but it is believed that it will 
be the only fruit to be lower. The California Cherry Growers’ 
Association has placed a minimum price of 6%c a pound, net to 
growers, on this year’s crop. Last year the minimum was placed 
at $8.75. The lower price set this year is due to the carryover 
of the canned products from last year. 

Salmon—Several Pacific Coast packers have advanced prices 
on holdings of pink salmon, and very little is being offered for 
less than $1.30. Some lots are available at $1.25, but some of the 
stock offered at this vrice comprises reconditioned lots packed 
during the war period. Packing operations are commencing in 
Southeastern Alaska, and new pack fish will shortly be available. 
There is auite a noticeable demand for California white-meat 
tuna fish, but stocks are very light. 

Fruits—The demand for spot stocks of California fruits has 
been quite good of late, and it is estimated that forty per cent 
of the carrvover reported on April 1 had been moved by May 15. 
Standard cling peaches have been closely cleaned up, and with 
the possible exception of cherries all stocks of fruits will likely 
he out of first hands before the new canning season commences. 
Even cherries may be cleaned up under the stimulus of lower 
prices. 

Apricots—While the California apricot crop will be much 
less than that of last year. the quality promises to be good, as 
nowhére are the trees overloaded. Every effort is being made to 
secure water for irrigation, and orchards are being cultivated 
carefully. Few buyers are in the market for canning stocks. 
and prices have not been definitely established, but these will 
range well above those of last year. The crop in Alameda county 
will probably be less than one-half that of last year, and. that 
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of Santa Clara county will also show a falling off. The outlook 
for canning peaches remains unchanged, with the crop in Sutter 
county promising to be about half the size of that of 1923. In 
the San Joaquin Valley the output will be closer to normal. 


Figs—The opening prices on California canned figs, put out 
recently by the California Peach and Fig Growers’ Association, 
have attracted considerable attention. Canned figs are becoming 
quite popular, and with the acreage devoted to this fruit increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate, figs will soon be an item to be con- 
sidered in the California canned fruit pack. Three canneries will 
be operated this year by the Association, and the output is ex- 
pected to be much larger than that of last year, when an early 
rain caused damage to the crop. The opening prices on the Asso- 
ciation’s “Purple Ribbon” brand of Kadota figs in syrup is as 
follows: 


California figs in syrup are quoted as follows: 
3.10 


A pack of Kadota figs in water is made, and there are also 


preserves, solid pack pie figs and other grades of both Kadotas 
and Calimyrnas. 
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Coast Notes—Ground will be broken shortly at Ripon, Cal., 
for a condensed milk plant to be erected by the Meyenberg Evap- 
orated Milk Co., of San Francisco. The plant, which will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall, will cost about $100,000. 


What The Brokers Say. 


Aberdeen, Md., May 21, 1924. 

Tomatoes—We are having a better demand for spot toma- 
toes, and the No. 2 size has advanced to $1.10 per dozen. Strange 
to say, 3s have not advanced in sympathy with 2s, and they are 
still available at $1.35 per dozen, either packers’ or buyers’ labels. 
In looking up our old records we find that this time last year 
No. 3 tomatoes were selling at $1.75 per dozen and the future 
price was $1.22%. Now spot No. 3 tomatoes are $1.35 and futures 
$1.25. There are always some tomatoes packed from the early 
Jersey crop prior to the regular packing season, but these are 
mostly packed in the smaller sizes. There will be no 3s packed 
worth mentioning until the latter part of August, which means 
that there are virtually three months in which to sell the smali 
surplus of spot 3s tomatoes. With 2s getting pretty well cleaned 
up, we expect to see a better market on 3s in the near future. 
Watch this size. We can still buy 1s at 60a62%c, and 10s at 
$4.25a$4.50. 

The market on future tomatoes is unchanged. Most jobbers 
have contracted for a fair portion of their requirements, and the 
market is temporarily at a standstill. We are having a very 
backward spring in this section, and from present indications 
the season is going to be late. We quote, subject to confirmation, 
No. 1 standard tomatoes. 55c; 2s, 85a90c; 3s, $1.25a$1.30, and 
10s, $3.90a4.00, all f. o. b. respective shipping points for ship- 
ment when packed. 

Corn—We are having a good demand for the better grades 
of crushed sugar corn. Extra standard quality is getting pretty 
well cleaned up. 

We are booking orders for future corn at $1.15 for standard 
shoepeg. $1.25 for extra standard shoepeg, $135 for fancy shoe- 
peg, and 90a95¢c for standard crushed sugar corn, all f. o. b. re- 
spective shipping points. 


C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


power. 


Stevenson’s Pineapple Slicer. 


A machine for the slicing of Pineapples from 
3-16 to &% ofaninch in thickness, and cuts each 
and every slice even and of the same thickness. 
It is easily adjusted and is made substantial 
and durable. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to 
admit of placing a tub under the machine. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


It is made either for hand or 


601 S. Caroline St 
Baltimore, Md. 
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About Swells—Wholesale grocers generally are 
satisfied with the adjustment on “swells” arranged for 
last February, and the canning and wholesale grocery 
trades are now working in very close harmony, ac- 
cording to J. H. McLaurin, president of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Discussing this problem at the annual convention 
of his organization, held in Dallas, Texas, May 13-16, 
Mr. McLaurin said: “The temporary arrangement con- 
cluded in February last with the canners concerning 
an allowance for swells appears to have met with the 
approval of wholesale grocers generally. The ques- 
iton is, perhaps, one of the most difficult with which 
buyers and sellers of canned foods have had to deal. 
The question as to the most equitable and satisfactory 
plan by which for a canner to protect his customer 
against losses resulting from swells or the packing of 
imperfect products is rendered unusually difficult be- 
cause it deals in a very large sense with a hidden de- 
fect, and one that may develop either in the jobber’s 
warehouses or on the retailers’ shelves. 

“Tt is a pleasant thing to say that the work of the 
special committees of canners and jobbers dealing with 
this question was very much facilitated because the 
men on both sides were able to approach it with com- 
plete confidence in the desire of all parties to bring 
about an understanding or plan that would prove 
mutually fair and through the operation of which no 
improper nor undue advantage would accrue to either 
buyer or seller. We have perfect confidence in the fact 
that the officers and members of the National Can- 
ners Association indulge the very sincere desire, and 
likewise the very earnest purpose, to protect the in- 
terests of the buyer against swells or spoils, and we 
take this occasion to express to the canners our appre- 
ciation for the splendid attitude assumed, not only in 
this matter, but in other questions which we have 
found it necessary to discuss with them. 

“No report of the work of the special committees 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and the 
American Wholesale Grocers Association in connection 
with the adjustment of swell allowances, would be 
complete without special reference to the effective ef- 
forts put forth in these meetings in behalf of whole- 
sale grocery interests by Arthur P. Williams, of the 
well-known institution of R. C. Williams Co., whole- 
sale grocers of New York city. Mr. Williams attended 
all meetings of the special committee working on this 
matter, and was by far the leading spirit in the discus- 
sions and adjustment of the question. As a leading 
wholesale grocer, a large buyer and a student oi food 
distribution, he is well qualified to render the yeoman 
service which he has rendered in connection with this 
question. He is entitled to, and I am sure will receive 
in connection therewith, the fullest appreciation of 
the wholesale grocery trade of the United States.” 

One Big Selling Organization—Wholesale grocers 
and chain store buyers are greatly interested in a re- 
vival of the plan to merge the leading California co- 
operative fruit associations into one big selling agency, 
to cut overhead of marketing and to give greater con- 
trol over the market situation. The Sunland Co-op- 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers’ and Canners’ Difference Thing of The Past, Says McLaurin— 
More Talk of Merger of Two Organizations— Coast Cooperative May Amal- 
gamate—Canned Foods Advertising Campaign Plans Still Hanging Fire. 


erative Sales Association, formed recently ostensibly 
to act as sales agents for the Sun Maid raisin grow- 
ers, was believed at the time to be the groundwork 
for one big agency to handle the fruits of all of the 
growers, and it is believed now that the former theory 
was not misplaced. Further developments will be 
watched with interest. 

Canned Foods Advertising—Nothing further has 
been done in the plan for a national advertising cam- 
paign for canned foods. The preliminary plans of the 
sponsors for the campaign have been approved of, and 
an attempt is now being made to work out the financ- 
ing of the movement with a minimum expendtiure of 
time and trouble to all concerned. Canners, brokers 
und wholesale grocers have endorsed the movement, 
and it is probable that-a real campaign will grow out 
of the recent meetings held in Chicago and New York 
on this subject. 

Canned Foods Week—The Canned Foods Week 
Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation will hold a special meeting at Chicago on May 
30, in conjunction with the annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associétion, and it is 
probable that the co-operation of the wholesale gro- 
cery trade in the movement next year will be much 
more spontaneous and widespread than was the case 
this season. 

The Two Associations—There has been nothing 
definite done as yet looking towards amalgamation of 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association with the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. It is known. 
however, that practically all of the personal differences 
which have hitherto acted as a bar to such amalgama- 
tion have been eliminated, and members of both or- 
ganizations are favorable to the idea. One prominent 
wholesale grocer, an official of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, discussing the plan with the rep- 
resentative of The Canning Trade today, said: “Noth- 
ing definite has been done on the merger idea, to my 
knowledge, but I think the plan is a good one, and I 
am heartily in favor of any such action which will 
unite all elements in the wholesale grocery distribut- 
ing business.” It is probable that representatives of 
the two organizations will meet in executive session in 
Chicago late this month and definitely bury the 
hatchet, although actual merger of the two associa- 
tions may not be accomplished immediately. It is to 
the credit of both associations that the proposed mer- 
ger comes at a time when each organization admits 
candidly (although of course not in public) that it has 
tested the mettle of its rival and found it good, so the 
merger, if it comes, will come not as a surrender of 
either organization, but rather as the result of a desire 
on the part of both interests to adopt a more concil- 
iatory attitude towards the views and aims of the 
other, to the end that the entire trade of the country 
may be fused into one powerful organization. 

Chicago will be the mecca for many wholesale 
grocers, manufacturers and brokers this week, when 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association gets under way. 


‘ 
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Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Breeders & Growers 
Pedigreed Strains 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


SEX 
Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


THE 
Indiana Pulper 


This machine has no companion for pulping 
Tomatoes, Pumpkin, Apples, Squah etc. 


We also manufacture and distribute: 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightening Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


KOOK MORE KOILS 


Washers 


130 E. Georgia St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 

240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Many gales ¢ over eater’ 

are decided at the moment of 

purchase by the appearance of 
he label. Does your package _ 

really help sell your product? 


We offer you the experience 


gained during fifty years of 


effort in creating successful 
labels that have helped sell 
goods all over the saa 


rade Mark Bureau 


We maintain a Bureau of 
brands and trade-marks 
the benefit of our customers. 
‘Write us for particulars—the 
service is free. 


May 26, 1924. 


SMILE AWHILE 


STUNG 
“Money makes the mare go,” 
Is an ancient saw; 
But there is an exception 
Unto every law. 


I went to the races 
And backed a mare to show, 
And now I know it is the mare 


That makes the money go. —E. D. K. 


A NEW VERSION 
Jane—Jchn, you’ve been drinking! 
John—Hic—not ’t all, m’dear. 
Jane—John, don’t lie to me! You’re staggering, and I smell 
it on your breath! 
John—Honest, m’dear, didn’t drink a drop. It froze, an’ the 
bottle broke. So I ate it.—Chanticleer. 


TELL IT TO THE—BOSS 


He—Didn’t I telegraph you not to bring your mother with 
you? 
She—Yes, that’s what she wants to see you about. 


SH-H-H 


“Hey! That’s the third time I’ve told you ‘No Smoking 
Allowed.’ ” 


“Ain’t I smoking quietly enough ?—Exchange. 


THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 
She—I think the automobile has made the present genera- 
tion more profane than ever before. 
He—Why? 
She—Well, everyone I bump into with my new car swears 
terribly — Exchange. 


“IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY” 


“So you want to get off tomorrow afternoon to attend your 
grandmother’ s funeral?” 


“Yes, sir, if it doesn’t rain.’—Pointer. 


FIRST—LAST—ALWAYS 
Professor—That star is Venus; it was named after a very 
beautiful woman. 


Small Voice in Rear—Was that the star the wise men fol- 
lowed ?—Pit Panther. 


ABSOLUTELY 
Visitor—Is this a dry town? 
Citizen—Be you a stranger? 
Visitor—I be. 
Citizen—It is—Penn. Punch Bowl. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


Josie—He said he’d drown himself if I refused to marry him. 


James—So he’s between the devil and the deep blue sea.— 
London Opinion. 


HIGH LIVING 


“He lives on the fat of the land.” 
“What does he do?” 


“Manufactures flesh-reducing medicine.”—Puppet. 


Packages With. 
selling Value 
| 
| andLithograph Company 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


Automatic Scroll Shearing Machine ae 


An original machine used to cut strips in staggered form- 
ation for the making of ean endsin our Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses. This method of staggering permits greatest 
economy in material, and maintains the high output es- 
tablished by our Presses. 

The machine accommodates stock up to 30” x 80’’ and 
has sufficient capacity to supply strips for several presses. 
The material is automatically cut and trimmed while being 
produced A safety device is provided, which prevents 
accidental starting of machine, and all working parts are 
carefully guarded. For all can ends up to No.3 size the 
economy of scroll strips exceeds all other methods and 
shows a saving amounting to as high as7% according to 
size handled. 

Upon request we wi!l be glad to furnish detailed parti- 
culars showing the saving in material this process affords. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


dh nN Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. de 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Ilkinois. 
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LEWIS CUTTER 


—F OR — 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


TRY THIS FRUIT 
GRANULATED SUGAR 


for canning. 


A smaller grain than fine granulated, 
more readily soluble, it produces a 


clear syrup. 


Attention, Nr. Canner:-lf your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“4 Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 
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ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or P © Standard 3, 4& 
‘ . Retort 40” x 72” and other rocess Crates, Standar 3, 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. . 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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YOU CAN’T OPERATE 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


without the necessary supplies at pack- 
ing time. 


You are, no doubt, getting your sup- 
plies in early. They represent an in- 
creased investment. To protect this 
investment and to assure you of having 
the supplies when you need them, they 
should be protected by adequate fire 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
insurance. WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


furnishes immediate protection at a 
saving of 25% to 50% of the usual in- 
surance premium. 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PLANTS 


OF THE 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 
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